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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SEE THE DRAWING on the next page? Without any regard 
for its specific merits, we can pretty well tell how you will 
react. (You in the plural, that is.) We’ve found a veritable 
class struggle on the matter of illustrations in THE New 
LEADER, with several clearly defined camps. 

The first camp might be called the Serious-Serious Party. 
We note in this camp some of our oldest readers and most 
faithful contributors. According to this point of view, illus- 
trations are irrelevant to a magazine like THE New LEADER. 
“You don’t even need fancy type in your headlines,” the 
Serious-Serious men tell us. “What matters is what is said 
by your authors. As long as the body type is legible, any- 
one who is really Serious will’ read your magazine. The 
space you take up with pictures could be used for edi- 
torials.” (Generally, the men of the Serious-Serious Party 
tend to like editorials.) 

The second camp might be called the Respectability 
Party; many of our younger readers belong to this one. “The 
trouble is,” say these progressively educated people, “you 
don’t have enough visual aids. You shouldn’t only have 
more pictures. like , but multicolored graphs, like ; 
That’s the only way you'll interest a lot of people who care 
about world affairs but aren’t super-brains. Besides, without 
pictures you look sort of subversive; with them, you can’t 
tell the difference becween THE New LEApER and the slicks 
until you get to the ideas.” We note a bit of conformity 
in this approach. 

The third camp is that of the Psychological Warriors. 
These learned gents, who tend to have a lot of experience 
in partisan politics, the cold »war or miscellaneous “causes,” 
believe that a man’s picture reveals him. “The right picture 
of so-and-so is more precise. more meaningful than a dozen 
brilliant editorials. Any child can read a picture, and no 











man built up as a big hero in words can pass the test of 
photography unless he is one. Aren’t first impressions so 
often right ones in day-to-day life? The same with pictures; 
they'll tell your story even before a reader gets to the title” 
The Psychological Warriors, always armed with good quota. 
tions, usually close by citing Confucius: “A picture is worth 
a thousand words.” 

Without musing on how Confucius was applying this to 
an ideographic language like Chinese, we must say the old 
philosopher has something as far as THE New Leaner js 
concerned. In terms of our own financial outlays. a picture 
often costs us more than a thousand words. That is. we have 
dozens of devoted writers, who have made their mark in 
life. who make their New LEApeER articles a free contribu. 
tion to a common cause. The picture services, our plate. 
makers (the Kitab Engraving Company) and the commer. 
cial artists on whom we can call have few such ideological 
scruples; after all, pictures are their living. 

Nevertheless, because our own viewpoint on pictures is 
rather menshevist (embracing a little of all three conten. 
tions), we try to use a reasonable amount of illustration 
where we think it will help an article gain readers. Most 
of our photographs come from the International News Photo 
service, with whom we’ve been working now for four years, 
Montages and maps in THE New LEADER are most often spe- 
cially prepared right in the office by our Art Staff (read: 
handy editors). 

The drawing on the next page? That’s by an artist, 
Manny Stallman of New York, who has done extensive work 
in advertising, comic books and editorial cartoons. We 
felt an article on television commercials would not be true 
to intrinsic form without some picture. The talented Mr. 
Stallman sweated nights to help us out. 
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TV COMMERCIALS 


By Edward L. Bernays 


N JaNuarY 26, a stinging indictment of television 
commercials by Dr. Grayson Kirk, President of 
Columbia University, received nationwide publicity and 


_ approval. Dr. Kirk had responded to a questionnaire 
which we circulated among group leaders to stimulate 


public demand for improvement of television com- 
mercials, He said: 


“I do not believe that present-day television com- 
mercials serve either the best interests of the sponsor- 
ing company or the ‘public interest, convenience and 
necessity’ as stipulated by the FCC. They are in- 
suflerably repetitious, and far too obtrusive. They 
have cast a withering blight over the early develop- 
ment of an important communications medium. I am 
sure that they cause many viewers to determine never 
to buy the advertiser’s product. 

‘In my judgment, the permitted time for com- 
mercials should be reduced, at least to the point which 
would bring about the elimination of those in the 
middle of each program. Further, I think it is im- 
Perative to require higher standards of taste in the 
commercials, The present situation is disgraceful.” 


Other influential men agreed with Dr. Kirk’s vigorous 


condemnation, They declared that television commercials 
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“infuriate,’ “bore,” “irritate,” “deceive the public” and 
“destroy their own value.” The commercials were 
characterized as “demoralizing,” “exaggerated,” “trite,” 
“interrupting,” “poorly-timed,” “juvenile,” “anti-social,” 
“monotonous,” “repulsive,” and “insulting” to the 
Bad taste, lack of dignity, and 


29 


viewer's intelligence. 
unesthetic subject-matter and presentation were deplored. 
Our study brought widespread, countrywide approval. 
Even a few advertising leaders concurred. 

Some dissenting television and advertising voices 
counterattacked by name-calling and red-herring tactics. 
Our respondents, many of them businessmen and trade- 
association executives, were characterized as “double- 
domes, eggheads and long-hairs.” It was said that they 
were unrepresentative of the viewer audience. 

A second query, circulated in equal numbers among 
members of four vocations—bar and tavern keepers, 
barbers, beauticians and butchers—in thirteen widely 
scattered cities of varied size, brought almost identical 
responses. Americans, whatever their station or pro- 
fession, resented television commercials. 

Criticisms were vigorous. “Nerve-wracking,” “big- 
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unutterably silly,” 


99 «66 


mouthed and low,” “cheap,” “noisy, 


> 86 


“air of limburger,” “boring,” “lying,” “unscrupulous,” 
“too much borax and bunk” and “too much yak-yak 
about nothing” were a few of the characterizations. The 
quantitative assault on the listener—too long, too fre- 
quent, too many interruptions, too many middles—was 
stressed. More vehement and numerically almost as 
large were complaints as to the accuracy of commercials. 
Our respondents pleaded for better taste, less noise, less 
of the barker technique. Only one or two suggested 
external control or censorship. Nationwide comment on 
this second study again showed that the public concurred 
with the findings. 

The public’s actions during TV commercials reflect 
this resentment. During peak listening hours, there is a 
decided fluctuation in water pressure in cities, with water 
use rising to peaks coincident with the time of com- 
mercials. To quote Business Week: “Apparently, TV 
watchers were waiting for the end of each show, or for 
the middle commercial, before heading for the kitchen 
and bathroom.” The Starch research organization has 
found that an average of only 41.8 per cent of an audience 
watches any one commercial on a given program. In 
July 1953, Jack O’Brian, in the New York Journal- 
American, askec his readers to tell him what they do 
during commercials. He was amazed at the responses. 
Some replied that they turn to another station. Some 
walk out of the room. Others said they had installed 
electronic switch-off devices. Some use the commercial 
time to talk with the family. Some read. Others serve 
food and drinks. Some take care of animals or children 
in the interval. Some reported odd jobs such as wash- 
ing things left soaking, or doing their hair. They sleep. 
They rest their eyes. Some turn off the sound and amuse 
themselves watching pantomimes, facial expressions, arm- 
waving, without having to hear the spiel. Out of four 
hundred comments to Mr. O’Brian in one week, only 12 
reported that they were more or less mildly tolerant of 
commercials. Some agreed that, although they felt they 
owed the sponsors something, they did not like to be 
insulted. Some did like commercials, but even among 
these there were complaints that statements were repeated 
too often. 

Only recently, as many as 59.5 per cent of advertising 
executives, agency account men, advertising managers 
and station executives, asked by Sponsor whether TV was 
overcommercialized, said it was, and 12.3 per cent said 
maybe. And the April 26 issue of Broadcasting-T elecast- 
ing, authoritative trade magazine, carried a lead story 
headlined: “Abuses Can Destroy TV As Ad Medium, 
4A Warns. Cone and Ludgin point out at White Sulphur 
Springs sessions that viewers can be driven to subscrip- 
tion TV by flagrant commercials.” The nation’s top 
advertising-agency executives, at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies, had 
been warned by two of their own leaders that they 


might lose television as an advertising medium if ageng 
and advertisers, networks and stations failed to gy 
commercial abuses. Fairfax M. Cone of Foote, Cone | 
Belding, Chicago, and Earle Ludgin of Earle Ludgin | 
Co., Chicago, retiring chairman of the Association, wey 
the Cassandras. The existing climate of opinion mj 
this condemnation from advertising leaders newsworthy, 
Whether these gentlemen really mean business remains 
be seen, but at least they put themselves publicly behinj 
good sense and virtue. 

The public does not want to be irritated, annoyed a 
infuriated by way of payment for the programs it noy 
receives free. If our present system of television broad. 
casting under sponsorship is to survive, the public’s goo 
will must be maintained. Otherwise, the commercial a. 
vertiser may destroy the system in which the sponsor pay 
the freight, advertises his product and gets his recon 
pense in increased good will and sales. As Mr, Cow 
said: “The cost of competition will be confiscation, {x 
the public owns the air.” The public will not rem 
frustrated long. Frustration leads to aggression. Aggrs 
sion by the public can wreck any system. The televisin 
broadcasting industry, the sponsors and the advertisin 
agencies which act for them will have to bring about in 
provement or take the consequences. 

The National Association of Radio and Televisi« 
Broadcasters, aware of this situation, announced a cot 
of TV practices, effective March 1, 1952. The code wa 
binding as of January 30, 1954 on 203 of the 360 uf 
tions then on the air. However, it has little significan: 
it does not apply to stations which have not signed it (ir 
cluding some leading stations) and, besides, imposes 
sanctions on violators. The code, according to Harold l 
Fellows, President of the Association, prescribes that “sf 
vertising messages should be presented with courtesy al 
good taste; that advertising should be confined withinte™ 
framework of the sponsor’s program structure and 
employed as cow-catchers or trailers; that copy shotl 
contain no claims intended to disparage competition # 
other industries and professions; that care and discrit 
nation should be used in the placement of all advertisit 
near or adjacent to children’s programs.” As to acc 
ability of advertising, the code, according to Mt 


Fellows, pledges telecasters to “refuse proposals for ade i 


tising of hard liquor; accept beer and wine adverts 
only when presented in the best of good taste and inc 
formance with Federal and local laws; regard a 
acceptable advertising which makes exaggerated cla 
the truth and certainty of which are questionable.” Ast 
time standards for advertising, the code sugges!s “e 
minutes of advertising on a 15-minute news proge) 
whether day or night, and 214 minutes for other De 
minute programs during class “A” time, or 3 minulé* 
other hours. (This time allotment might well be review 
Some believe it is too generous to the commercial.) _ 

The code supposedly “became effective” March ° 
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952. Yet, | am sure no one will contend that it has been 
gecessful in curbing abuses to any noticeable degree. 
What alternatives are there? If television commercials 
remain as they are or get worse, present indications are 
that they will be regulated by the Government. This 
control might even be extended, eventually, to programs. 
The danger of censorship is already so pervasive that it 
sarcely seems wise to tempt fate by flouting public 
pinion. Mr. Ludgin foresees the possibility of subscrip- 
tion television. He warns: “If it comes or when it comes, 
pay-as-you-see television will have no advertising. The 
audience will be there for entertainment only. 
commercials will have to be ruled out.” A more logical 


Your 


IN NEW YORK 


MUrray Hill 2-1000 


IN NEW JERSEY 


Bigelow 8-5000 


; alternative is to improve television commercials so that 


they will satisfy viewers, sponsors and other interests. 
Television commercials are the step-children of TV 


broadcasting because of the economic structure of the 


industry. An examination of the system will reveal why 
this is so and may suggest methods of dealing with the 


' problem. 


Networks and stations, advertising 
agencies all contribute to the neglect of the quality of TV 


sponsors and 


- Commercials, in spite of the fact that programs are broad- 
| @st primarily as a vehicle for the commercial. The 
| ‘eworks’ and stations’ main preoccupation is selling 


lime in a sellers’ market. Time, particularly “A” time, 


the best evening time, is a scarce commodity. Negotia- 
_ Hons are involved and complicated. Network time has 
| She set of values, spot time on individual stations another. 
| Discounts play an important part in network negotiations. 
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Network discount to an agency goes up cumulatively with 
number of performances per week, length of the show, 
and number of stations. Plainly, the major energies and 
brain-power of top broadcasting executives go into the 
arts of deal-making and horse-trading. Decision-makers 
are attentive to jockeying for what they call “back-to- 
back” strength, a sequence of prestige advertisers and 
programs. The TV commercial itself is shoved aside in 
this game for high stakes. 

Another reason for trading down TV commercials is 
that networks, and a few free-lance program-packagers in 
partnership with networks, dominate show production. 
From 1932 to 1950, this was not true in the case of radio 
shows. Then, the low cost of production for pilot or 
sample radio shows—about $500—permitted advertising 
agencies to develop programs on their own and audition 
them for clients. They engaged skilled talent, writers, 
actors and technicians for radio production activities, 
and utilized this talent to develop commercials as well as 
the main show. But today the cost of making a pilot, or 
$12.000 to 


It involves writers, directors, producers and 


audition, show for television runs from 
$15,000. 
actors, plus scenic design, properties, wardrobes, stage- 
hands, cameras, film, etc. This is a far cry from com- 
paratively economical radio. Consequently, agencies 
rarely find it advisable to work up their own productions. 

Advertising agencies act, more and more, not as pro- 
ducers or creators of entertainment. but as purchasing 
agents. They do not so much “earn” as “add” a 15- 
per-cent commission to the package price quoted by the 
network or independent packager and paid for by the 
sponsor. The decline of the agency’s importance-through- 
performance has resulted in a general slackening of 
creative participation in the programming of TV. That 
tends to take in commercials. In many cases, effective 
concepts for cartoons and animations are provided and 
developed by some obscure motion-picture service, not 
by the agency. 

The minor contribution of the agency in television 
today is in contrast to its former vitality in radio. This 
is a curious paradox when one balances yesterday's with 
today’s appropriations to agencies, especially the 50 
largest-billing ones. For TV is fabulously expensive to 
the advertiser, and every dollar spent by him yields profit 
to the agency in the form of a 15-per-cent commission 
or a discount. With “A” time so scarce and the fear of 
losing valuable “time slots” (called franchises) so great, 
sponsors remain on the air, if not all year round, at least 
a minimum of 39 weeks, while the 15 per cent keeps 
pouring in. But, even so, the sponsors are not safe be- 
cause networks reserve the right to re-program. 

50 per cent of the total billing of large agencies now 
comes from radio and television. The advertisers as a 
whole spent $688 million last year on television. 15 per 
cent of $688 million, which doesn’t include other charges 
for commissionable shows, obviously keeps advertising 
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Meanwhile, 
economic trends forecast higher and higher future com- 
missions from the TV client. This is especially so with 
color television just around the corner. Those who know 
the inside economics of agency ownership policy say that 


attention concentrated on_ time-selling. 


some large agencies make 7 per cent overall on their 
billings. Big agencies are getting bigger and bigger. It 
is almost literally true that only the little ones go out of 
business. 

Agency policy-makers, concentrating on sales of time 
and shows, give only routine attention to TV commercials. 
Even in many of the largest advertising agencies, this 
difficult and important responsibility is given to people 
who lack the skill. experience. imagination or talent to 
produce top-notch commercials. What happens? Like 
comic-book publishers, they try to make their impact by 
exaggeration, overemphasis and sensationalism. The 
agencies’ “creative” departments use so-called sure-fire 
techniques—loudness, brashness and force—to the point 
of irritation. If the show is good, they feel the captive 
audience will be bludgeoned into consumer receptivity. 
They believe the psychological principle of shock and 
memory value will remind the TV viewer of the product 
at the point of sale and so satisfy the sponsor. It is all 
done with tired cynicism, based on social irresponsibility. 
immaturity and job insecurity. The basic idea is to play 
it safe and try to please employer and sponsor alike. 

Now what does the sponsor. who foots the bill, do about 
the commercial, which from his standpoint is the reason 
for all this activity? He gives it the run-around. The 
sponsor's concern is that the advertising agency secure 
the best time for him and create or buy the best show 
to attain a high rating. As for the TV commercial, he 
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turns it over to his advertising agency. There, jj, 
account executive is likely to hand it on to the lowest my 
on the totem pole. The latter frequently shops around {y 
it on a “low bid” basis. The result is mediocrity » 
worse. However, the sponsor is assured that this will el 
goods, and he tends to believe any supporting evidenc 
Hence, sponsors accept blatant irritants. They confoyyj 
cause and effect. When sales are good. the irritatiny 
commercial is given credit, though the program itself ma 
have been responsible and sales might have been ey, 
better if the commercial had been better.  Sponsox 
should abandon the fetish of “low bid” where the cop. 
mercial is concerned. 

What is the answer to this situation? Simply that tle 
industry’s entire treatment of commercials should }y 
reoriented. Network and station policy-makers, adye. 
tising agencies as well as sponsors. should face thy 
obvious fact that commercials are at least as importa 
as any other aspect of the program. Television comner 
cial production must be freed from attitudes like the 
of a speaker at the last convention of the Association ¢ 
National Advertisers, a vice president of a large adver 
tising agency, who boasted that he did not know wha 
the word “obtrusive” meant, characterized a critic « 
television commercials as a “commissar of good taste’ 
and made it plain that he regarded educators as a fring 
group. Creative craftsmen, skilled at producing tl 
necessary auditory, visual and esthetic impacts, shoul! 
replace the unskilled mediocrities who now function 
Such people are available, as motion pictures like Hig 
Noon and Shane demonstrate; they have the know-how 
make impressions in an effective and pleasing way. Tle 
TV commercial must be bought in the way that arti 
bought, not as one acquires a ton of bricks. 

‘Another recommendation: TV is possibly the me 
potent form of communication we have. Yet. no fund: 
mental research is carried on to solve the real probler 
of the television commercial, that is, how simulta: 
eously to meet the needs of the medium, the economi 
pattern and the public interest. The TV_ industry * 
coming of age. It employs 652,000 Americans and cot 
tributes $3.2 billion a year to the economy. By thee 
of 1953, there were 356 TV stations in the United Stal 
and the number is growing. It is estimated that there 
29.5 million TV sets in this country. A research foun: 
tion should be established by the industry before it is!" 
late. and one of its tasks should be to explore the imp 
of the television commercial. 

This important work should not be given to timid. 1% 
imaginative or brash hucksters who work by hunches 
use the tried and untrue to induce us to fall in with te FE 
wishes. TV now depends on irresponsibles and ine™ 
petents for its bread and butter. Why should ther" — 
permitted to hamper the growth of a great medium" 
arousing public revulsion? Effective leadership “ 
save the situation. There is still time. 
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Will the McCarthy-Army hearings bring a 


RETURN TO SANITY? 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 

NLY A FEW MONTHS AGO, 50 per 
()e. of the American people, 
including the Republican National 
Committee, considered McCarthyism 
a noisy but effective 
purgative of subversive poisons in 
our system. A much smaller per- 
centage saw it as a festering boil 
which has infected the American 
hody politic in a far worse manner 
than the Communist splinters which 
originally caused its phenomenal 

_ growth. But this diagnosis lacked 
| popular conviction, because the dis- 
; tase, while producing serious func- 
‘tional nervous disorders, did not 
| show any tangible symptoms of the 
| drastic kind our world is accustomed 


at worst 


| 'o: There were no armed thugs or 
; concentration camps. Thus, most dis- 
cussions inevitably revolved around 
} the famous “methods.” Because the 
0 per cent seemed to be satisfied 
: that any methods were justified, 
} there was reason to fear that Mc- 
4 Carthy might end up in the White 


© House, Today, thanks to television, a 





4 W. V. Eckarpr, formerly editor of 
q the State Department’s International 
p Press Service, has written for the 
| Reporter, Human Events and World. 
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By W. V. Eckardt 


huge audience is witnessing the 
“methods” right in their own living 
rooms, and there is good reason to 
hope that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin will end in the doghouse. 

If that is so, neither the Army 
nor the White House can rightly 
claim any credit, even though Mc- 
Carthy is trying to blame them. 
Secretary Stevens and his staff were 
obviously unprepared to do anything 
drastic. They revealed no aim beyond 
showing a Senator’s perhaps undue 
concern for the fate of a private. No 
intended surgery of a dangerous in- 
fection could have been so messy: 
The Army readily admitted to having 
coddled McCarthy and all but ac- 
cepted the Senator’s notion that the 
affair was only a squabble between a 
Mr. Cohn of the subcommittee staff 
and an Army employe named Adams. 

Yet, by the time the White House 
threw its shadow across the Senate 
Caucus Room, the boil had been 
opened. By the time the President re- 
fused to permit testimony on the Jan- 
uary 21 deliberations of his advisers, 
the children of America were chant- 
ing “point of order” as a prankish 
threat. An Army general had been 
publicly insulted on the ground that 
his brother had retired from his high 


State Department position. The coun- 
try was painfully aware of a dema- 
gogue’s private espionage net within 
the Government. The director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
been moved to deny that FBI reports 
were ever used for political purposes. 
A photograph had been tampered 
with in full view of the world and a 
15-page confidential report miracu- 
lously transformed into a three-page 
signed letter. 

The less-than-50-per-cent cheered, 
though they knew that the TV cam- 
eras had revealed nothing that was 
not known while McCarthy was still 
considered an asset to the “Crusade.” 
In his many inquisitions, the Senator 
had amply demonstrated his irony- 
dripping nasal snarl. He had made 
many irrelevant excursions into the 
remote relationships of his victims. 
He had practiced his great skill at 
dialectic distortion with equal fervor 
on graduates of the Jefferson School, 
Harvard and West Point. The un- 
identified Army officer who, in the 
President’s view, committed “repre- 
hensible disloyalty” when he supplied 
the Senator with confidential infor- 
mation had many predecessors. Not 
so long ago, McCarthy openly 
bragged of his “pro-American un- 
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derground” within the Voice of 
America and publicly encouraged the 
employes of other branches of the 
State Department’s information serv- 
ice to form similar groups. Dis- 
gruntled employes were further en- 
couraged to feed McCarthy’s mill 
when the new administration early in 
1953 withdrew a key Voice of Amer- 
ica directive which indicated dis- 
approval of voluntary cooperation 
with members of a Senator’s staff. 
Its hasty withdrawal was the first 
indication of the Eisenhower Admin- 
eagerness to help Mc- 
Carthy. This seemingly harmless act 
put the Crusade on a muddy track 
which led, via the security-dismissal 


istration’s 


“numbers game.” to a dangerous de- 
moralization of the Civil Service and 
a good portion of our scientific brain- 
power. 

Even before Roy Cohn made his 
alleged remark that he had full ac- 
cess to FBI files, there was much 
reason to suspect that unevaluated 
portions of the Bureau’s reports were 
finding their way to Capitol Hill. Nor 
was Cohn’s remark the first of its 
kind by a Congressional investigator; 
as Senator McCarthy pointed out, 
selected excerpts from FBI reports 
only recently served the political pur- 
poses of the Attorney General. With 
that obvious exception, the source of 
these reports was quite clearly other 
than the FBI itself. For a while, cal- 
culated indiscretions from these raw 
police files were not leaked but 
poured by McCarthy’s friends in 
Government security offices to Mc- 
Carthy’s friends in the press. 

But, new or not, the current TV 
production, which unintentionally is 
summarizing the sordid history of 
McCarthyism, has had its effect. It 
has shifted the balance in Congres- 
sional mail. the Gallup Poll, the 
utterances of the Republican National 
Committee, and the attitude of the 
President. It also has worried Mc- 
Carthy. After the first fortnight, he 
attempted to change his manner and 
dropped his cantankerous points of 
order. He now makes open appeals to 


the “great jury—the millions of 


people in the TV audience.” The 
great manipulator of mass opinion 
finds himself yielding to public 
opinion. 

The question remains whether the 
Republican party really wants to lose 
McCarthy. A number of important 
GOP leaders still maintain that the 
tedious hearings, not McCarthy, are 
bad for their party. They strenuously 
pulled any number of curtains to 
hide the spectacle from public view. 
But, before they knew it, the public 
itself was in control and the hear- 
ings could not be stopped. The 
surgery, once begun, had to continue. 

But if the McCarthy-Army row 
threatens Republican loss at the polls, 
it hardly deserves to be a Democratic 
gain. Officially, the Democrats are 
holding that McCarthy is a Repub- 
lican problem. The Democratic Sen- 
ators on the subcommittee show little 
inclination to cope with the symp- 
Stuart 
Symington merely warms a_ broad 
judicious fence. Henry Jackson in- 
jects his pleasant personality with 
more youthful élan than purpose. 
And McClellan, while often sharp 
apparently 


toms of a national malaise. 


and visibly aroused, 
hasn’t quite decided whether it is 
wise to hurt a wounded beast unless 
you can surely move in to kill. Like 
the Republicans, the Democrats have 


contributed little to putting Mc- 
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Carthy on the skids. They have doy 
even less to aid or comfort \j. 
Carthy’s GOP opponents. Of cour. 
their ultimate verdict, if one js y, 
tually rendered, may atone for this 
sin of omission. 

At this writing, though, it is hay) 
to conceive that there ever will be; 
clear-cut verdict. Mr. Welch, th 
Army counsel, now and then drops « 
hint of future perjury proceeding 
When he does, his intonation jg x 
kindly and endearing as if he wer 
speaking of a possible invitation to, 
tea party. The Senators, too, hav 
mentioned this possibility, and ther 
are rumors that the Department ¢ 
Justice is seriously scrutinizing th 
transcripts of the hearings. Section 
793 of the Espionage Act, as » 
plicable to McCarthy’s possession of 
the spurious FBI document, is aly 
said to give the Attorney Gener 
grounds for possible criminal pr 
ceedings. But if this Administration 
were to make a decisive, clear 
move, it would be the first time, No 
have McCarthy’s GOP colleague: 
who would formally have to instigat 
legal charges against their chairma 
and/or their staff, shown any dis 
position to get that rough. 

What can safely be expected nov 
is that the Senator and the Repub 
lican party will at last part compary. 
Many who think better of the Re 
publican party than it often does t 
self have long urged this course. 
the GOP’s everlasting discredit, | f 
literally took the United States Am 
and its insulted generals to force tl 
two apart. Colonel McCormick al 
other charter members of the nev 
“For America” movement in Chicagi 
are meanwhile busy organizing é 
fitting, logical home for the Senato: & 
The Republicans should surely 
able to find ways of fighting Com 
munism which are more conducive! & 
the orderly functioning of our Wf 
In fact, McCarthy: & 


party system. 
isolation in a_ traditional lunate 


fringe movement would undoubtedly 


hasten a gradual return to sal) 
Why, Robin Hood might soon be r 


come respectable again. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


What's So Bad 
About Rain? 


BOHN 


E ARE funny people. No sense. 
No logic. I am sitting once 
more in our north room, the same 
one in which I wrote recently about 
the sun and the spring and the bird 
music. But now the north wind is 
lashing the rain against the windows. 
The birds have sought shelter. We 
- have turned up the heat and resorted 
to books and magazines for amuse- 
ment, The farmer who delivers vege- 
tables says: “It’s a terrible day.” 

| Everyone agrees with him. 
Instinctively—when I don’t stop to 
think—I agree with him myself. 
When dark clouds roll overhead and 
the rain something 
shuts up in our minds. We feel that 
the world outside has turned enemy. 
We must defend ourselves against it, 
hide ourselves away from it. We shut 
windows tight to keep the water out. 
If we venture into the open. we pro- 


swirls down. 


| tect ourselves with overshoes, rain- 
coats, umbrellas. The elements are 
against us. We don’t trust the forces 
of nature. 

_ The more I think about this thing, 

the more idiotic our attitude seems. 

| To the west. I look far out across 


| my neighbors’ lawns. Nothing could 


be a lovelier, livelier green. And 
| there is a thing I never thought of 
before. Trees in motion are far more 
| beautiful than trees at rest. As they 
© bend low with the wind and then, 

tecovering, sweep back beyond their 

original. upright position, it is as if 


| the whole green world were express- 


; ing itself in mighty rhythmic mo- 
lions, in a dance of the elements. 
Then I hecome conscious of the fact 
something especially 
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exquisite about the softened outlines 
produced by the rain and the mist. 
Colors are subdued. Outlines are 
toned down. Nature is more molten, 
more fluid than in the bright sun. 

I happen to glance out the east 
window toward the rose garden—and 
suddenly it comes over me that, in 


’ the midst of the wild storm, the first 


roses have burst into bloom. Roused 
by this discovery, I investigate the 
peonies. They, too, have started to 
unfold in all their glory—and this 
while the iris and other spring flow- 
ers are still gay. The wind and rain 
are the great liberators of blossoms, 
the midwives of beauty. 

All these considerations are above 
and beyond the merely utilitarian as- 
nects of the rain. I explain to my 
friends to the point of weariness 
that constant “good” weather is what 
deserts. the fruitful 
irrigated regions of the earth, like 


creates Even 
those of Southern California, cannot 
produce such varied and voluptuous 
forms of loveliness as those which we 
have in the regions of plentiful and 
natural irrigation from the clouds. 
It seems to me that the attitude of 
people in the semi-arid regions of 
the West is more rational than ours. 
they 
partly dependent, on natural down- 
pour. they appreciate Nature’s bless- 
ings. When the rain fails to come, 
they frequently gather in_ their 
churches to beg the intervention of a 
beneficent Providence. If, perchance, 


Because are dependent, or 


the rains fall, they not infrequently 
gather to return thanks. This whole 
way of thinking and acting seems 
than our churlish 


more rational 


grumbling at the “terrible weather.” 

Our attitude can, I suppose, be 
explained and excused on historical 
grounds. Our ancestors, especially 
those who inhabited dark northern 
lands, suffered much from the _ele- 
ments. During the long winters, they 
spent their time huddled in huts or 
caves which furnished scant shelter. 
Their clothing was inadequate and 
uncomfortable. Up to comparatively 
recent times, they had no artificial 
illumination at all. Up to the last 
century, what they did have was 
pitifully inadequate. The lightning 
and thunder which frequently accom- 
panied the rain were thought to ex- 
press the disapproval of an angry 
god. When the sun shone and the 
sky was blue, there was no argument 
about it. That was “good” weather. 
The gods were placated and life was 
comfortable. 

This way of reacting was logical 
enough for our forefathers in North- 
ern Europe a thousand years ago. 
But it is pretty silly in America in 
1954. Storms cause us no danger or 
discomfort. Our homes are warm, 
dry and well-lighted. We have clothes 
adapted to every sort of season. We 
can walk in the rain without getting 
wet. And is there any more fun than 
striding along in a lively shower? 
This is one part of life about which 
the British have more sense than we. 
We have retained an irrational atti- 
tude after all the causes which created 
it have disappeared. 

When I got this far, I noted a flash 
outside the west window. A bluejay 
had darted down to feed. Suddenly, 
I became conscious of the fact that 
he was brighter than anything I had 
seen since yesterday. So | looked up- 
ward and saw that the sun was shin- 
ing and the sky was blue. Time to 
stop glorifying the rain. If there is 
one thing more beautiful than rain, 
it is the sun after rain. It was time 
to go out and get closer to those 
roses, the first ones of 1954. Time, 
too, for an appreciative look at the 
jewels which gleamed and glowed at 
the tip of every leaf and bud and 
grass-blade. 
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How Much Support for the Farmer? 


MINNEAPOLIS 
N 1952, Adlai Stevenson carried 
| Minnesota’s three urban counties 
by a small margin; Eisenhower 
carried the other 84 counties by a 
decisive 6l-per-cent majority. In 
1948, Truman carried the 84 non- 
urban counties, 389,965 to 285,516. 
This is the significance of the farm- 
er’s vote—and of the current grass- 
roots debate on the Administration’s 
farm policy. 
The Eisenhower program proposes 
a return to the flexible-price-supports 
policy, under which Government help 
increases in times of short supply, 
drops when food and fiber are plenti- 
ful. Its eventual aim, as made clear 
by Agricultural Secretary Ezra Ben- 
son, is to weed out the “inefficient” 
farm operator and bring farm prices 
to 100 per cent “of parity” in the 
marketplace of a non-regulated free 
economy. But “free economy” is an 
ominous phrase in some farm circles, 
especially among members of the 
growing, aggressive Farmers Union. 
These leaders argue that industry, 
labor and commerce are protected by 
a “legislated economy,” and ask: 
Why must the agricultural fifth of 
the nation alone suffer the ups and 
downs of gambling with the heaven- 
sent shortages of one year against 
the financially ruinous surpluses of 
the next? 
One method of legislating against 
a free economy in farm products is 
to use Government price-support 
“loans” linked to the level of some 
previous era when the farmers were 
relatively prospercus; this is the 
“parity” method. It was worked out 


By Sam Romer 


during New Deal days, after killing 
little pigs and the plowing under of 
cotton failed to keep prices up. Un- 
der this program, the Government 
in effect says to the farmer: “If you 
will keep the price-supported part of 
your crop off the market, we will pay 
you 90 per cent of what you might 
have gotten for it during better 
times.” The readiness of the Govern- 
ment to meet this 90-per-cent figure, 
of course, keeps the commercial price 
always a little above it. 

There apparently is no dispute 
among farm leaders about price sup- 
ports as such; the great debate is 
only about “how much?” The pres- 
ent law—due to expire without Con- 
gressional action—fixes 90 per cent 
as the proper support for six “basic” 
crops, while others are supported at 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s discre- 
tion. (The “six basics” are wheat, 
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EZRA BENSON: 


LEADING 


commercial corn, rice, cotton, peanuts 
and tobacco—effective testimony that 
what makes a crop “basic” is its py. 
litical importance rather than its so. 
cial value.) On one side of the debate 
are the “fixers,” who want rigid %. 
per-cent props not only kept on the 
present six but extended to other 
farm produce; on the other side are 
the “flexers,” who would even give 
the Secretary power to cut down the 
support percentage now received by 


the “six basics.” 


In dispute are Government food 
stockpiles that were built as farmers 
shunted their crops off the market in 
return for Government checks. The 
wheat stockpile consists of 860 mil 
lion bushels, which is enough for a 
normal year’s production, and 4 
good harvest this year will add to 
this figure. Even more dramatic, 
though less important, is the Gov 
ernment’s dairy-produce _ stockpile, 
which may spoil before it is cor 
sumed. One recent Administration 
proposal suggests using it for anima 
feed—this may be a modern versio! 
of the “let them eat cake” incidett. 
Underlying the debate, however. i 
the recent slide in farm income de 
spite ever-increasing output. 

One uncomfortable fact, which 
confronts the outsider as he seeks his 
way through the maze of farm e 
nomics, is how often optimism fa 
agriculture’s future is linked to the 
inevitability of disasters like wal 
drought or famine. Aside from this 
there is an apparent lack of agre 
ment among experts even on basi 
issues. One argues that we mis 
solve the problem of overproductio™ 
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We are growing more wheat than 
man’s limited capacity can consume. 
His neighbor calls it a problem of 
maldistribution and points to statis- 
tics of the world’s hungry and help- 
less. No one suggests that price sup- 
ports (paid for by the ultimate con- 
sumer first in Government taxes and 
again at the grocery store) are a 
solution; at best, they serve to ease 
the farmer’s burden until a solution 
is found. 

But the high-price-support advo- 
cates are certain that this is a rela- 
tively inexpensive method of doing 
business. Aside from the moral as- 
pect, one of them suggests, even the 
destruction of surplus crops may be 
doing the consumer a favor. He 
points to potatoes, which a rotting 
stockpile in 1951 forced Congress to 
eliminate from the price-support pro- 
gram. Since then, he says, potato 
prices have gone so high in times of 
shortages that the consumer would 
have been better off if the 1951 stock- 
pile had been destroyed and price 
supports kept. He also likes to use 
the potato episode to prove that “flex- 
ing” supports will not necessarily cut 
back production. The potato stock- 
pile reached its climax, he notes, 
when supports were dropped to 60 
per cent of parity. 

Even the question of parity itself 
is subject to debate. Parity, as now 
in the law, balances the farmer’s 
ability to sell his product against the 
cost of producing it, in relation to 
the 1910-1914 period. These years 
supposedly were not influenced by 
wars, depressions or international 
tension. One of the Administration 
proposals is to “modernize” the 
parity formula and, consequently, 
drop parity values on many crops. 
Farmers Union experts also want to 
change the parity formula, but they 
Want to up it to roughly 105 per cent 
of the present one. 

How is the farmer going to vote? 
In Minnesota, the local Republican 
political organizations are convinced 
that he will trust Eisenhower, the 
man who promised him “a fair, full 
share of the national income . . . full 
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parity.” But the Republican Con- 
gressional delegation does not agree. 
Led by Senator Edward J. Thye, him- 
self a farmer, four of the five GOP 
Congressmen are backing continued 
90-per-cent supports and demanding 
that even dairy products (the only 
major area where the Eisenhower 
program has been put into opera- 
tion) be restored to the 90-per-cent 
level. 

The Democrats do not have this 


problem. Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey and all four Congressmen are 
lined up with the “fixers,” and their 
views are supported by such non- 
farm elements as the labor unions 
and city political organizations. If 
the Democrats are right, they will 
have insured the reelection of 
Humphrey and their four Congress- 
men. They may even pick up an extra 
seat in a district where the Republican 


schizophrenia extends to the voters. 


How the Court 
Ruling Hit Richmond 


By Lawrence T. King 


RICHMOND 
HE FULL impact of the Supreme 
Court’s decision declaring pub- 
lic-school segregation unconstitution- 
al will not be felt in the South until 
the states actually start moving 
toward integration. Just how soon 
that will be is still a matter of con- 
jecture. 

In the meantime, Virginia’s Gover- 
nor Thomas B. Stanley has invited 
15 Southern Governors to meet here 
June 7-8 to discuss the Court’s ruling. 
But a clue to the course the confer- 
ence will follow can be found in At- 
torney General J. Lindsay Almond 
Jr.’s statement that it may be pos- 
sible for Virginia to arrange for 
separate-but-equal public schools for 
whites and Negroes, and yet comply 
with the Court’s decision. It is ap- 
parent that many Southern officials 
believe that it is still possible to obey 
the letter and ignore the spirit of the 
law. 

Southern officialdom, as was ex- 
pected, generally took a jaundiced 
view of the Court’s action. Virginia’s 
junior Senator, A. Willis Robertson, 
even said that, if the matter were 
put to a referendum, Negro citizens 
themselves would vote overwhelm- 
ingly against integration. The man- 


ner in which the news was received 
at the grass-roots level, however, was 
more revealing. 

A spot poll conducted by a report- 
er at Richmond’s two white and two 
Negro high schools showed the white 
students firmly opposed to integra- 
tion. The Negro students were just as 
firmly for it. One private non-sectar- 
ian school in the city reported that, 
the day after the Court’s ruling, its 
switchboard was deluged by phone 
calls from worried parents seeking 
information on enrolling their chil- 
dren. Ironically, some of the first 
parents to run to the private schools 
had publicly parroted the thesis that 
non-state-run schools exerted a divi- 
sive influence in American life. Their 
previous utterances, of course. were 
made prior to the Supreme Court's 
decision. The next day, a newspaper 
survey story pointed out that open- 
ings in the state’s private schools 
were limited and only a fraction of 
the sudden flood of applicants could 
be accepted. 

With so many parents looking for 
ways to avert the consequences of 
the Court’s ruling, interest was mo- 
mentarily centered on the Catholic 
diocesan school system, which cur- 
rently educates more than 16,000 
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students. But interest in this pre- 
dominantly Protestant state soon died 


Monsignor J. L. Flaherty, 


Catholic superintendent of schools, 


when 


said that the parochial-school sys- 
tem would not become a refuge for 
parents seeking to circumvent the 
Court’s ruling. 

As a matter of fact, Bishop Peter 
L. Ireton told a Richmond audience, 
fully ten days before the Court acted, 
that the diocese was prepared to in- 
tegrate students on the high-school 
level in the fall regardless of how 
the Court’s decision went. It was sub- 


sequently revealed that plans were al- 
ready being mapped for integration 
on all educational levels, although 
Catholic schools—classified as_pri- 
vate—are not subject to the Court’s 
ruling. 

Many Protestant churchmen also 
came forward and urged their people 
to accept integration in a “Christian 
manner.” Since most of the South’s 
colleges are 


private schools and 


denominational _ institutions, _ these 
churchmen are now in a position to 
set a powerful example for the rest 


of the region. Inasmuch as their in- 


stitutions are under no compulsion ty 
abide by the Court’s action, by enj. 
ing segregation voluntarily—as the 
Catholics in Richmond are doing~ 
they would be performing a tr. 
mendous service in laying to rest the 
Southern phobia of Federal coercion, 
This usually expresses itself in the 
dogmatic assertion: You cannot legis 
late morality. By acting voluntarily, 
the Protestant bodies would be help. 
ing to deal a death blow to the up. 
Christian institution of white suprem. 
acy which has been permitted to 
thrive in the name of democracy. 


Rhode Island's Political Paradox 


PROVIDENCE 

OST compeient observers here 
M::..: that Rhode — Island’s 
voters will be faced with a curious 
political paradox when they go to 
the polls in November. Qn the Con- 
gressional level, three able, consci- 
entious Democratic incumbents are 
seeking re-election: Senator Theo- 
dore Francis Green and Representa- 
tives Aime Forand and John Fogarty. 
The Senator. who belies his 87 years. 
is well informed on world problems 
and able to undertake tasks that men 
half his age shy away from. Forand, 
a leading Congressional tax expert. 
is recognized as a hard worker who 
combines an extensive knowledge of 
fiscal problems with a deep interest 
in the state. John Fogarty, a former 
local officer in’ the Bricklayers’ 
Union, has served seven terms in 
Congress and is an authority on 
labor and Social Security legislation. 
On the state level, however. Little 
Rhody is suffering from uninspired 
leadership. Democratic Governor 
Dennis J. Roberts has worked both 
sides of the political street for so 
long that he has become politically 
cross-eyed. While he makes liberal 
speeches before labor gatherings, his 
chief adviser heads a businessmen’s 
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tax-saving outfit that would like to 
scuttle all labor and welfare legisla- 
tion: while he publicly professes a 
desire to strengthen the woefully in- 
adequate unemployment-compensa- 
tion law. the Expenditures Council, 
headed by the same adviser, has 
done everything it could to weaken 
it. Similarly, the Governor publicly 
approved needed increases for teach- 
ers but came out against using taxes 
to pay for them. 

In making up their state ticket. 
the Democrats are faced with two 
problems. First. they have to find a 
spot for an Italo-American who can 
draw votes. Secondly, Armand Cote. 
a leading vote-getter whom many 
would prefer over the colorless Rob- 
erts as head of the ticket. is tired of 
being Secretary of State. 

As for the Republicans. they are 
deeply divided among themselves and 
lack an outstanding candidate. The 
Old Guard is headed by an estate 
lawyer who is so troubled by the mil- 
lionaire’s plight that he is leading a 
crusade for putting a 25-per-cent 
ceiling on the Federal income tax. 
Political observers admit. however. 
that he is a man of principle—which 
is more than they will say for the 


younger element in the party. 


Bayard Ewing, a Young Repub 
lican leader who ran for the Senate 
in 1952, is an intelligent man, but 
he discards his best qualities when 
campaigning. The 1952 Republican 
Gubernatorial candidate, Raoul Ar 
chambault. comes from an old Demo | 
cratic family. and he succeeded in 
inducing many to vote for his oppo 
nent. Another Republican who seems 
to have his eyes on the Governor’ 
position—although he recently de 
nied this—is former Democratic of 
ficeholder Christopher DelSesto. who 
lost his 1952 bid for the Mayor's job 
in Providence. The feeling here i 
that the paucity of able potentid 
candidates may very well give the 
Republican nomination to a Demo 
cratic retread. 

As_ yet, neither has al 
nounced its official slate. but the 
choice that Rhode Islanders will k 
faced with in November seems cleat 
On the Federal level, they will 
able to vote for three men of provét 
ability: on the state level. they m# 
as well toss a coin. If Roberts agai! 


heads the Democratic. ticket, hor 
tepublicat 


pa rty 


ever, many may vote 


merely to prove to the politiciat® 


that cuteness and trickery are not ab 


ways rewarded. 
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SIAN PREMIERS MEET 


At Colombo, the Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan failed 


to evolve a common policy toward the cold war and the Indo-China struggle 


CoLoMBO 
HE SECOND Wori”pd War saw 
en birth of the Asian idea—a 
consciousness that the different 
Asian countries were one in poverty, 
in backwardness, in being drawers 
of water and hewers of wood, sup- 
pliers of raw material and cannon 
fodder for the metropolitan countries 
of Europe and America. The emo- 
tional content of this Asian _re- 
surgence was, no doubt, inherited 
from the Japanese, for even those 
who were not taken in by Tojo’s 
“Co-prosperity Sphere” could not 
help reacting favorably to the con- 
cept of Asian solidarity. It moved 
millions to action and still casts a 
magic spell over the starving and 
half-naked Asian masses. The tragedy 
is that first the militarists and then 
the Communists have been exploiting 
this feeling to the detriment of de- 
mocracy and freedom. Efforts to 
direct Asian solidarity into demo- 
cratic channels have generally mis- 
fired. 

It was against this background 
that the Prime Ministers of five South 
Asian countries—Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia and Pakistan—met 
here in the last week of April. The 
talks were “informal,” with no fixed 
agenda. Their purpose, in a broad 
sense, was to speak the Asian mind 
on some of the burning problems 
aflecting Asia today. Ceylon’s Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, took 
the initiative in calling the confer- 
ence. Each of the invited Prime Min- 


isters suggested one or more topics 
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By G. S. Bhargava 


for consideration, thus creating what 
might be called a tentative agenda 
for the conference. 

India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru put forward a six-point pro- 
posal for an immediate cease-fire in 
Indo-China and peaceful settlement 
of the conflict there; earlier, he had 
proposed a standstill on the manufac- 
ture and use of nuclear weapons. 


‘en. 
U NU: URGED ASIAN DEFENSE BLOC 


Pakistan’s Mohammed Ali offered a 
resolution on the threat of Commu- 
nist expansionism to the growth of 
democratic institutions in Asia. This 
was a general statement, viewed in 
the light of recent developments in 
Korea and Indo-China. But it clearly 
implied disapproval of Peking’s in- 
tervention in the Korean War and 
its assistance to the Vietminh in In- 


do-China. Thus, it tended to counter 
Nehru’s concept of the Indo-Chinese 
struggle as essentially nationalistic. 

Indonesia’s Ali Sastroamidjojo 
urged discussion of the continued 
colonial hold on Asian territories. 
His was an omnibus-type resolution, 
naming no particular colonial power. 
It could be taken to refer io Dutch 
claims to New Guinea (with which 
Indonesia was primarily concerned), 
to the French attitude toward the 
Vietnamese demand for self-govern- 
ment, to the French refusal to trans- 
fer control of tiny French possessions 
on Indian soil to New Delhi without 
a formal referendum, and to Por- 
tugal’s bid to retain its Indian set- 
tlements of Goa, Diu and Daman. 

Burma’s approach to Asian prob- 
lems has long been realistic and 
practical. In 1948, its pious Prime 
Minister, U Nu, suggested a mutual- 
defense bloc of India, Burma and 
Indonesia as a first step toward 
blocking aggression in the area. 
Burma’s ruling Socialist party whole- 
heartedly endorsed, at the Asian So- 
cialist Conference in 1952, a pro- 
posal for closer economic cooperation 
among like-minded Asian countries 
and exchange of information on their 
respective development programs. 
Now. Burma suggested a kind of en- 
larged Colombo Plan for the coun- 
tries of the region, envisaging not 
merely technical assistance but also 
economic cooperation and _ coordi- 
nated planning. 

Economic trends in this part of 
Asia since the war favored the 
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CONTINUED 
Burmese plan. The postwar years 
have seen a steady decline in these 
countries’ trade with Europe and 
America. and a perceptible improve- 
ment in commercial relations with 
one another. Some sort of payments 
union for the area would encourage 
trade and save currencies. It would. 
therefore. have been profitable for 
the Asian Prime Ministers to think 
along these lines. Nevertheless; the 
Burmese proposal was shelved at the 
conference. 

Ceylon, the host country, brought 
forward no proposals of its own. But 
it accepted joint authorship of the 
Pakistan resolution on Communism 
and completely endorsed Nehru’s In- 
do-China peace plan (though with 
different interpretation 
from that of the Indian Prime Min- 


ister). 


an entirely 


Two approaches were possible for 
the Prime Ministers meeting here: 
(1) to devise ways and means (the 
Burmese plan was one of them) of 
clothing the Asian idea with econom- 
ic and material content. or (2) to 
seek to speak with one voice on some 
of the burning political problems 
facing the region as a whole. 

At the very outset. the conference 
discarded the first course of action. 
On the ground that the Burmese pro- 
posal was sketchy. its consideration 
was shelved. Attention was focused 
on Indo-China, the hydrogen bomb. 
Communism and “anti-Communism,” 
colonialism and similar topics. In 
order to demonstrate a community 
of outlook among the countries rep- 
resented. it became necessary to 
seek the simplest common denom- 
inator from among the divergent 
opinions which prevailed. And here 
lay the snag. 

While India and Indonesia stressed 
the colonial aspect of the Indo-China 
conflict, Pakistan and Ceylon tended 
to emphasize the Communist threat 
to overrun Asian countries. Burma, 
which generally goes along with In- 
dia on non-alignment in Big Power 
conflicts. could not agree with Nehru 
on this. U Nu, who has first-hand 


experience of Communist insurrec- 


14 


tionary tactics, spoke of the necessity 
of preventing the creation of even a 
temporary power vacuum in Indo- 
China. He declared that more prac- 
than a 


were needed to prevent the Vietminh 


tical guarantees cease-fire 
(with Chinese assistance) from build- 
ing up its striking power under cov- 
er of a truce and ultimately taking 
over all of Indo-China. 

The conference stand on Indo- 
China, as it finally emerged, was a 
hodgepodge which reflected all three 
viewpoints. It did not concede the 
practical difficulties in the way of 
enforcing a cease-fire as long as the 
conflict was a part of the worldwide 


NEHRU: 'BRIDGING THE GULF 


cold war. Instead, it made a futile 
plea for accord among the Big Five 
Indo-China 
and prevention of further hostilities. 
It revealed a tendency to assume— 
Nehru’s by and large—that peace on 


on non-intervention in 


earth would be assured once the big 
powers promised to behave them- 
selves. No effort was needed to help 
the victims of aggression, present or 
prospective. No measures were con- 
sidered necessary to eliminate factors 
which have made aggression possible 
in the past or provide scope for it in 
the future. 

It should be emphasized that this 
was not a “third force” line on In- 
do-China. The Indian Socialists have 


suggested that the stress should 
on transfer of power from Paris 4, 
the people of Indo-China, whethe, 
represented by Bao Dai or by Ho (hj 
Minh. Thus, France, the Associate) 
States and the Vietminh should ¢ 
down at a table and arrive at a pp. 
cedure for the rapid transfer o 
power. The Socialists feel that th 
elimination of colonialism woul 


make the Indo-Chinese issue ; 
simpler one: Communism vs. free. 
dom. Nehru’s proposal, general 
accepted at Colombo, specified 1 
such immediate power-transfer play, 


The final 


contained Nehru’s plea for an imme. 


conference _ resolution 
diate cease-fire, accommodated the 
Pakistani and Ceylonese views on 
Communist expansionism. and 4 
tempted to allay Burma’s hesitancy 
about a cease-fire by pleading the 
case for Indo-Chinese independence, 
The resolution was a mixture of op 
posites, a conglomeration of piow 
platitudes, and far from a workable 
plan of action. No modus operand 
for the multiple objectives in Indo. 
China was described. Further, none 
of the nations at the conference vo 
unteered to assume responsibility for 
enforcing the proposed cease-fire 
Even if India decided to shoulder 
the burden, it is doubtful how much 
moral and material support it would 
receive from the others. 

In the same way, the pronoun 
ment on the hydrogen bomb wa 
more an expression of sentiment thai 
a practical blueprint for preventio 
of a thermonuclear holocaust. Whil 
a standstill on manufacture of the 
H-bomb is desirable, the real pro: 
lem is how to achieve it in the fae 
of Soviet opposition to UN inspe: 
tion of its atomic facilities. Thi 
aspect of the question the Colom) 
Conference did not even considet 
much less try to tackle. 

Then there was the 
warning Communists and “anti-Cow 


resolutia 


munists” against interference in the 
affairs of the Asian countries. Mut 
was made of this declaration in Indi 
by reading a neutralist meaning it? 
it. But essentially this is misleadint 
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\ehru, at whose insistence V. K. 
Krishna Menon’s notion of bracket- 
ing Communism with “anti-Commu- 
sim” was accepted, does not look 
pon the Soviet and Western camps 
« rigid, water-tight systems, mu- 
wally exclusive and incapable of 
‘yeacefull coexistence.” His foreign 
policy, therefore, consists in attempt- 
ing to bridge the gulf between the 
wo blocs. For this reason, Nehru 
does not believe in developing a 
‘hird force” strong enough to re- 
jst the pressure of both. He feels 
that, if China is not “provoked” but 
allowed to have its way in Tibet and 
siven UN recognition, the non-Com- 
munist countries of Asia have noth- 
ing to fear. No other Prime Minister 
at Colombo seemed to agree with 
Nehru, except Sastroamidjojo of In- 
donesia—whose reasons for project- 
ing the Communist line at the con- 
ference will be described presently. 
By bracketing Communism with 
“anti-Communism,”’ Nehru was sug- 
gesting that politics in Asia is being 
governed by a kind of Third New- 
tonian Law—all actions producing 
reactions—and that both Communists 
and “anti-Communists” are culprits 
inthis respect. No effort was made to 


| define 
clarify whether it meant American 


dlorts to stem Soviet influence, the 
ati-Cominformism of Belgrade, or 


‘the resistance of the independent 
Socialist movement the world over. 
The real significance of Krishna 

‘Menon’s characterization of Commu- 


stism and “anti-Communism” as 


es 


“anti-Communism.” or to 


identical evils was this: It thwarted 
the attempts of Pakistan and Ceylon 
to forge the necessary sanctions 
against further Communist expan- 
sion in Asia. The resolution reduced 
the Communist threat to something 
more academic than real, on a par 
anti-Commu- 


with another “evil,” 


nism, and so there was no question 


of taking steps against it. 


The lonely furrow India was plow- 
ing became clear when the Indian 
delegation declared that Communism 
was an ideology and no more, and 
that any expression of a_ positive 
opinion on it was tantamount to 
taking sides in the cold war. Even 
Burma differed with this view. Burma 
knew, better than any other country 
represented at the conference, what 
it dis- 
turbed the peaceful progress of a 
nation. That left India in the ques- 


Communism was and how 


tionable company of 


whose Prime Minister was present at 
Colombo primarily to gain tempor- 


ary political advantage at home. 


Sastroamidjojo’s coalition in Indo- 
nesia is dependent on Communist 


support for its precarious existence: 
a general election is due early next 


year. Therefore, he often went out 


of his way to toe the Communist line. 

In this 
critics have set great store by the 
Prime Ministers’ 
their faith in democratic institutions. 
But the conference refused to counte- 


connection, 


nance any move for collective secu- 
rity in the region; it failed to forge 
closer other links 


economic and 


Indonesia, 


charitable 


reaffirmation of 


among the various nations: it put 
Communism on a par with what was 
called anti-Communism. Thus, its re- 
iteration of faith in democracy 
amounted to no more than lip-serv- 
ice. Surely the Indian Prime Minister 
would not show the same com- 
placency toward the Communists in 
India that he advocated toward in- 
ternational Communism. 

In this, the declaration only be- 
trayed the extent to which Nehru 
lent his own schizophrenic char- 
acter to the conference. Addressing 
a public meeting in Bombay a few 
weeks before the Colombo discus- 
sions, he reprovingly referred to 
the fact that Malenkov and Mao Tse- 
tung were honorary members of the 
Politburo of the Indonesian Com- 
munist party. Earlier, during an 
election campaign in the South In- 
dian state of Travancore-Cochin, he 
called the Communist red flag the 
emblem of Russia. The Indian Prime 
Minister was, on both occasions, de- 
scribing Communism as an_inter- 
national conspiracy against democ- 
racy. Once he was outside of India. 
however, Nehru found it no more 
than an ideology. 

Summing up, the conference 
achieved neither unanimity of opin- 
ion nor closer regional relations. If 
it was meant to console the five coun- 
tries that, though they were not in- 
vited to Geneva, their opinions also 
counted, such psychological satisfac- 
tion was doubtless achieved. Beyond 
that, the conference was all platitudes 
and polemic. 





BOOM 


: According to a London report, there is a boom in the bullet- 
wise business, especially for politicians of Europe, the 
: liddle East and Asia—News item. 


It used to be that diplomats 


Were known by gleaming tall silk hats 
And won our awed, admiring glance 


SPLITTING HEADACHE 


The British, objecting to “fissionable” as an Americanism, 
orefer “fissile” as an atomic term.—News item. 
pre; 


Another split besides the split 
In atoms is developing. 


With cutaways and pin-striped pants. 


But styles have changed. Today the vest 
Denotes the diplomat well dressed, 
And, such the times, as it is stated, 


Our good allies have thrown a fit 
And angrily are yelloping. 


The Russians, meanwhile, work away. 


Their pile of bombs is mounting. 
Just what they call them, they don’t say— 


They’re far too busy counting. 


The fashion plate is armor-plated. 


—Richard Armour 





The Conversion of a Communist 


The intimate story of how a famous translator came to leave the part 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


I FIRST became aware of Samuel Putnam through his 
translations from Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
French and other tongues into English. “There is neither 


”° 


recognition nor monetary reward in* translation,” he 


once wrote. “It is probably a compliment when a trans- 
lation isn’t noticed.” But his translations were so sen- 
sitive, so right, so amazing in the variety of languages 
and the range of taste, that I came to know his name 
and to think of Samuel Putnam as one of those rare 
writers whose genuine vocation is translation. 

He had fallen in love with the languages and letters 
of foreign lands in his childhood in Rossville, Illinois. 
He learned his first words of German from a Bavarian 
shoemaker at the age of 9: read the forbidden Rabelais 
in a hayloft at the age of 12 and, the same year, began 
to study Latin and Greek; won a scholarship to the 
University of Chicago as a result of a translation from 
Latin while a high-school student: failed to take a de- 
gree there because of the ill health which dogged him 
all the days of his life: studied at the Sorbonne from 
1909 to 1914, made Paris his mistress, edited an ex- 
patriate literary review, wrote poetry, art and literary 
criticism, biography, literary history, articles on sexual 
pathology: and, handicapped by frail health, tubercular 
lungs and other illnesses which caused him to spend a 
good part of each day flat on his back, he did over 50 
translations of novels, plays and poetry, including 
Rabelais. Aretino, Pirandello, Belinski (from the Rus- 
sian), Silone, Cervantes, Huysmans, Cocteau and the 
Marquis de Sade. At 57, he began the study of Rumanian 
to explore yet another literature for America. 

Early in 1944, I reviewed The Road to Teheran, by 
the historian Foster Rhea Dulles, for the New York Her- 
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ald Tribune. It was a history of the relations between 
Russia and the United States from the time of Catherine 
and the birth of our republic to the moment when Stalin, 
Churchill and Roosevelt met at Teheran. Only the las 
chapter troubled me because it was faintly tainted with 
the Grand Alliance illusions which boded ill for the 
planning of a decent peace. I hesitated, then decided that 
the book was so good that a polemical analysis of the 
last chapter would be unjust to the work as a whole. | 
decided to say nothing about the last chapter. concluding 
my review with the words: “unreservedly recommended.” 
Because of its timeliness, the Herald Tribune took m 
brief review of a scholarly book and, dressing it up with 
an imposing picture of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchil 
seated on the portico of the Russian Embassy at Teheran, 
gave it the entire first page of the Sunday Book Review. 

A few days later, a friend sent me a clipping from 
the Daily Worker. It was a literary column, apparently 
it said of The 


“js one book we don’t have to read, 


a regular feature of the paper. “Here.” 
Road to Teheran, 
because it was favorably reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 
in the Herald Tribune.” The column was signed Sam 
Putnam! 

A few days later, my correspondent sent me another 
clipping from the Daily Worker. This time, it was from 
the “Letters from Our Readers” column. It contained 
two letters that had every appearance of having been 
cooked up in the office of the paper. The first praised the 
literary columns of Sam Putnam, urging that they be 
reprinted in pamphlet form to show writers and intelle 
tuals the Communist attitude toward culture. The second 
letter read: 

“So! Sam Putnam says that The Road to Teherat, 
by Foster Rhea Dulles, is a book we don’t have to read 
because it was favorably reviewed by Bertram D, 
Wolfe in the Herald Tribune. It’s a pity Sam doesn! 
read the New Masses, for if he did he would find in 
the latest issue a warmly favorable review of tw 
and-one-half pages by Corliss Lamont.” 

The letter was signed: “Puzzled Reader.” It mu 
have produced a very puzzled Sam Putnam. Obvioush 
the party nabobs had decided to push the book becat 
of the self-same last chapter which I had decided ' 
ignore. Sam Putnam had condensed a book without reat! 
ing it because it had been favorably reviewed by * 


writer of whom he knew only that party leaders had 
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tacked him. Thus, Samuel Putnam, the sensitive and 
wnscientious scholar, was brought face to face with Sam 
Putnam, the party-line literary critic. Two souls in one 
east were suddenly forced to confront each other. The 
resulting dialogue, inaudible to the spectator, puts an 
ad to Act I of this little drama. 

A week later, the Books Editor of the Herald Tribune 
nt me a new book to review. It was Os Sertoes, trans- 
lated from the Brazilian Portuguese of Euclides da Cunha 
under the title. Rebellion in the Backlands, “with intro- 
duction and notes by the translator, Samuel Putnam.” 

It turned out to be a great book—to my mind, one of 
the two greatest books on sociology ever written on the 
American continent. Published in Brazil in 1902, it was 
won recognized by Brazilians as nosso livro supremo— 
“our finest book.” As I read it. T was inclined to pro- 
nounce it a livro supremo of the Americas. Written in 
aturbulent baroque prose always bordering on drama 
and poetry—‘“‘a monstrous poem of brutality and force,” 
Euclides himself had called it—and filled with Brazil- 
anisms, regionalisms, Negroisms, Indianisms and _ all 
the intensity of the human and geological inferno that 
was its setting. Os Sertoes was a work to tax the skill, 
patience and artistry of the best of translators. My re- 
view exalted the book and praised the translation and the 
translator. 

At that point. Daniel Bell, then an editor of the 
\ew LeaDER, now labor editor of Fortune, took a small 
part in the drama. Under the heading, “Dilemma of a 
Literary Hatchetman.” he told his readers the story of 
my review of the Foster Rhea Dulles book and Sam 
Putnam’s reaction thereto. Then he cited my review 
of Rebellion in the Backlands, adding: “Here’s another 
book we don’t have to read because it has been favorably 
reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe in the Herald Tribune.” 

Here we let the curtain drop on Act II, with Sam Put- 
tam and Samuel Putnam still engaged in a troubled 


internal dialogue. 


For two years, Samuel Putnam labored over another 


seat Brazilian classic, and early in 1946 he produced 
| The Masters and the Slaves, a translation from the 


Portuguese of Gilberto Freyre’s Casa Grande e Senzala. 


| Casa Grande is the “Big House” of the master, and 


Yenzala the slave quarters. Freyre uses them as symbols 


0 suggest the original cultural antagonism and social 


distinction between masters and slaves, blacks and whites, 


| Europeans and Africans over the span of three centuries, 
} and the gradual closing up of that social distance by 


mating and intermarriage and democratic class fluidity 
in the course of the formation of the Brazilian nationality 


| and “cosmic race.” The book is as vast as Brazil; the 
1 author broods over the birth of his land and people until 
: he is “able to feel the life lived by our ancestors in all 
> its sensual fullness.” 


As if to remind Sam Putnam of my existence, the pub- 


: lisher adorned the jacket of his new book with a quota- 
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tion from my review of the earlier Rebellion in the Back- 
lands. And the Books Editor of the Herald Tribune, 
thereby reminded that I had reviewed the other work, 
sent me Masters and Slaves. I ended my article: 


“T cannot close this review without a tribute to the 
translator. This is the second time that Samuel Put- 
nam has made available to us a great Brazilian master- 
piece that is at the same time a masterpiece in its 
genre and in the literature of our time and hemis- 
phere. . . . In both cases, he has wrestled with an 
enormous vocabulary of Brazilianisms, Indianisms, 
Africanisms, and has given these masterpieces a style 
that closely approximates their originals. yet has com- 
parable literary quality in our own language.” 
Curtain on Act III. 

Thenceforward, fate willed it that Samuel Putnam 
should be continuously linked up with me and his name 
with mine. He did a Brazilian novel, The Violent Land, 
by Jorge Amado; a Mexican novel, Yo Como Pobre ...., 
by Magdalena Mondragon; a brief history of Brazilian 
literature, and a survey of four centuries of Brazilian 
writing which he entitled Marvellous Journey. Each of 
them came to me to review. 

At last, in the third year after our first strange 
encounter, he did a Portable Rabelais. This was a field 
in which I have no special knowledge, and here at last 
was a book which should not have come to my desk. 
But I received a copy all the same. On the flyleaf were 
inscribed the words: 

“For Bertram D. Wolfe, 

A critic who has been kinder to me than I deserve, 

Samuel Putnam.” 

I sent the giver a note of appreciation, telling him 
that I was especially moved by the inscription because 
I thought I understood something of the background 
from which it sprang. With that began a literary friend- 
ship, and, though Putnam found the journey from his 
home in Philadelphia to New York too much for his 
strength, we got to know each other very intimately 
through an occasional exchange of letters. 

Here the little drama of the conversion of a Commu- 
nist might well end, but there is an epilogue. 

Early in 1948, one of the editors of the Viking Press 
called me up: “Bert, we’d like you to read a new transla- 
tion of Don Quixote and give us your opinion.” 

I expostulated that I was too busy with my own 
writing, that Quixote was too big a manuscript. that 
publishers did not pay readers enough for readings. 

“But you don’t have to read the whole thing. Read 
as much or as little as you please . . . a single chapter 
. a few pages . . . enough to make up your mind. 
You will be the judge. Printing costs are so high, and 
this book is so big, that if you say it is merely a good 
translation we will not publish; but if you say. “This is 
the translation of Don Quixote that the English-speak- 
ing world has been waiting for,’ we will go ahead with 
publication. Let your conscience be your guide as to 
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CONVERSION cosnscen 


what test passages you select and how much you read. 
For your report we will pay you a hundred dollars. The 
man has worked sixteen years on the translation. He 


quotes your strictures on other translations in his pre- 


face:.<..” 


“Who’s the translator?” 

“Samuel Putnam.” 

Once more, a capricious fate had linked our two 
spirits! 

I read the manuscript with considerable trepidation. 
In his introduction, Samuel Putnam stated his translator’s 
credo: 


“To come to grips with the author’s mind, with 
what he thought and what he really wrote . . . to 
present it with the greatest possible fidelity. clarity 
and simplicity . . . to attain a style which, like the 
original, shall be free of affectation, colloquial and 
modern without being flagrantly ‘modernized’ . . . com- 
hining textual fidelity with readable prose . . . to over- 
come those obstacles that have inevitably been erected 
by time and distance as precious antiques need from 
time to time to be refurbished to bring back the or- 
iginal luster. . . .” 

My report to the publisher, my congratulations to Sam 
Putnam and, in due course, my inevitable review in the 
Herald Tribune confirmed that these high and difficult 
aims had been nobiy carried out. 

That autumn, it was Sam’s turn to read and comment 
on a book of mine. In a letter to me, he spoke for the first 
time of his conversion. 


, 
“Others.” he wrote. “will do justice to Three Who 
Vade a Revolution as history and biography and 
English prose. There is one aspect. however. that I 
should like to mention to you which they will omit: 
the cold, cruel but invigorating clarity it brings to one 
who, like myself, knows what it is to have floundered 
for a decade and more in the Machiavellian mazes of 
the party line .. . only to be disillusioned in the end— 
disillusioned and more than a little ashamed. . . . The 
value of your book for those like me lies in the fact 
that. by showing us the historical bases of our error, 
it restores something of self-respect and affords the 
basis for a new start. . . . I want to express my per- 
sonal gratitude. . . .” 
In December, he made public acknowledgment of his 
change of heart in a letter to THE New Leaper, in which 


journal he professed to find the spirit that he needed: 


“a deeply rooted faith in a progressively socialized 
democracy of our own type (by its very nature ever 
subject to improvement) together with a truly liberal 
attitude toward differing points of view and an in- 
tellectual spirit that for me had come to be summed 
up in the words of the historian Charles A. Beard: 
. walk lightly. Things are not so simple.’ . . . This 
comes as a great relief to one who, for nearly a decade 
and up to three years ago, out of misguided humility 
had forced himself to live in the stifling atmosphere 
of the party line with all its ruthless intolerance for 


5 


the processes of the mind. . . .” 
On May 7, 1949, we finally had our first and only 
personal encounter. Accompanied by his wife. Riva. who 
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was also his lover, nurse, companion, secretary, cook, 
comrade-in-arms and mother of his only son. he made 
the difficult two-hour journey from Lambertville, Ney 
Jersey, his new home, to New York, to have lunch and 
spend a few hours in talk with my wife and me. I was 
deeply moved on contemplating his frail figure and re. 
alizing that this weak, tubercular man, who spent a good 
part of each waking day flat on his back, had managed 
to produce some nine or ten original books. hundreds 
of articles and poems, and fifty translations from per. 
haps a dozen tongues. Even then, he was full of plans 
for more translations and the study of fresh languages, 

That autumn, I went out to California on a Hoover 
Library Fellowship to do research for the second volume 
of my history of the Russian Revolution. Though I was 
there on a Slavic Fellowship, Sam wrote to the head of 
the Romanic Division about me and I ended up with an 
appointment as Visiting Lecturer in Spanish Culture, 
giving a course in Don Quixote. 

On January 16, 1950, Riva Putnam wrote me: 


“Sam died, unexpectedly and without warning. of 
a heart attack yesterday, just an hour after he had put 
his finishing touches on the Cervantes Portable. ... 
He talked and planned with me until time for his 
nap, and he had lain down for only a few moments 
. . . he died that quickly. T am taking his body to his 
native Rossville, Illinois tomorrow. . . . I have wished 
and wished that you were nearer so that you could 
be there. . . . His dearest wish in case of death was 
to have friends who knew him and his work deeply 
speak for him, and he often said that the one he would 
prefer above all would be you. .. .” 
I want only to add the impersonal fact that in 1946. 


when the United States was badly in need of friendly 
neighbors. as it is today and always, the State Depart: 
ment sent Samuel Putnam, historian of Brazilian letters 
and translator of Brazilian masterpieces, on an exchange 
professorship to Brazil. He lectured on comparative lit 
erature at the University of Brazil, made our own litera 
ture better known to Brazilian intellectuals, was elected 
a member (I believe the only Anglo-Saxon member) of 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters, and was awarded the 
Brazilian Government’s Pandia Colgeras Prize for lit 
erature in 1947. He would have served with equal dis 
tinction as an ambassador of good will in any one of 4 
half-dozen other lands whose literature and culture he 
did so much to make known to us. 

I have often thought of his conversion thanks to a book 
review. and of the complexity of the human spirit. as! 
have watched Congressional committees dealing with the 
youthful, or not so youthful, errors . . . or dreams. -- 
of former Communists. We might do well to remember 
that the human spirit is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
and that a Wise Man once urged that, in things of the 
spirit, more can be accomplished by coals of fire than 
by bullying. In any case. our country is the richer he: 
cause Samuel Putnam lived in it, and in other lands. 
from 1892 to 1950. 
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INSIST ON SAFEGUARDS FOR THE PUBLIC 





FOR NIAGARA POWER 


Senate fight on control of new hydroelectric project is no honeymoon 


| YEARS AGO, 124 private util- 
ity companies banded together 
lo wage a campaign against public 
power development—particularly the 
proposed Niagara Falls project. Their 


| opening salvo was a full-page adver- 





AP eo 


tisement entitled “Will They Inherit 
Socialism?” which appeared in lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines across 
the country. The ad declared: 

“The people who plan and work 
for a socialistic U.S.A. know that 
the permanent control of a few 
key industries and services will 
give the Government the power to 
take over just about everything. 
.»+ One of the key industries that 
they’re trying to take over is 
electric light and power.” 

This type of advertising is inten- 
‘ified whenever Congressional action 
* Niagara power development seems 
imminent. Before the recent Senate 
Public Works Committee hearings 
on Niagara, General Electric took a 
full page in the New York Times to 


, a ° . 
_ “mnounce that five private companies 
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were ready and willing to do the job. 

The utilities are principally mo- 
tivated by a fear of competition. An 
Army Engineers report, which will 
be the basis for power construction 
at Niagara regardless of who owns 
or operates it, that the 
“Niagara River furnishes the greatest 
concentration of hydroelectric power 
potential in the United States.” If a 
public agency develops it, low-cost 
electricity will be available in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the 
New England states. This, of course. 
would force the private utilities to 
lower their rates. 

The Government estimates that the 
proposed $400-million Niagara hy- 
droelectric plant will average an an- 
nual output of 11.6 billion kilowatt 
hours. The cost of public generation 
is figured at 2 mills per kilowatt 
hour. But it would cost private com- 
panies over 6 mills per kilowatt hour 
to produce electricity at Niagara, ac- 
cording to Earle Machold. president 


claims 


of the Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, in testimony the 
Joint Senate-House Committee on 
Public Works. 

What this means to the consumer 
a Federal Power 


before 


is dramatized in 
Commission fact sheet entitled “Typi- 
cal Electric Bills.” In 1952, the 
residential service rate in Niagara 
Falls was $8.78 for 500 kilowatts. 
Across the river in Canada, the Hy- 
droelectric Power Commission of 
Ontario charged $4.36 for the same 
service. Downstate in the Bronx. 
which depends on steam-generated 
power, identical service cost $13.67. 
William C. Wenner, manager of 
the Northwestern Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, points out that 
“a savings of 5 mills, which we could 
anticipate from Federal or State de- 
velopment of our power, would save 
our people $2 million annually by 
1960.” 

Four major bills on the Niagara 
power project are now pending be- 
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NIAGARA CONTINUED 


fore the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee. 
1. The bill, already 


passed by the House, which would 


Dondero 


give Niagara’s resources to a private- 
utility combine. 

2. The Ives-Becker bill, which 
would give New York State authority 
over the resources without Congres- 
sionally specified safeguards. 

3. The Case bill, which would al- 
ter a U.S.-Canadian treaty now in 
effect by transferring jurisdiction 
over Niagara resources from Con- 
gress to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

4. The bill, 
which also calls for New York State 
construction, ownership and opera- 


Lehman-Roosevelt 


tion of the project but insists on cer- 
tain Congressional safeguards. 

Since Robert Moses’s appointment 
as chairman of the New York State 


agree with the philosophy expressed 
by Moses before the Senate Public 
Works Committee: 


“As a conservative in every 
sense, I give you my considered 
conviction that any business inter- 
ests or political party which at- 
tempt to hand over the Niagara to 
the five private utility companies, 
and the coal companies back of 
them, will not survive long in our 
state. 

“If the majority in Congress is 
aching to revive the old charge of 
privilege, economic royalism and 
bourbonism, this is the golden op- 
portunity to do so. No issue could 
be more conspicuous, dramatic 
and easily understandable. . . 
The five companies chatter about 
‘free enterprise.’ Granting New 
York’s rights in Niagara to power 
and coal companies is not free 
enterprise. It is robbery.” 


The two Democrats would prob- 
ably agree, too, with their Republican 








Re ts 


IVES AND DEWEY WOULD GIVE RATE CONTROL TO STATE OF NEW YORK 


Power Authority, the Dewey forces 
have seemed to favor the Case bill. 
They apparently feel that the FPC 
will let the State develop Niagara. 
But the manner in which Dewey 
plans to operate the project is sug- 
gested by the Ives-Becker bill, which 
differs 


bill on the vital question of how elec- 


from the Lehman-Roosevelt 
trical energy is to be distributed and 
marketed. 


Lehman, Roosevelt and Dewey all 





that a_ bill 
favoring the State would be in line 


Governor's statement 
with a twenty-year tradition encom- 
passing the thinking of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Charles Evans Hughes and 
Herbert 
ism, Dewey declared, “I will be glad 


Hoover. “If this is social- 
to stand at the dock with my dis- 
tinguished defendants.” 

But Dewey is opposed to the Leh- 
granting 


man-Roosevelt provisions 


preference to municipalities, other 








public bodies and cooperatives jy 
acquiring rights to distribute Niagar 
power. Such a preference clause hy 
appeared in every enactment inygh. 
ing public power since 1906, Frank. 
lin Roosevelt once dubbed it th 
birch-rod in the closet. because jt j 
a public yardstick for insuring cop, 
petitive and progressively reduce 
power rates. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill aly 
provides that the public authority 
build transmission lines where necex 
sary to assure power at reasonabk 
rates. The Ives-Becker proposal ha 
no such safeguard. Power produce 
by New York State would be soli 
to private utilities with no guaraniee 
that they would pass its low cost o 
to the consumer. While it is true thal 
the State Public Utility Commissin 
regulates retail rates, it cannot regu 
late wholesale rates. Private com 
panies could still charge prohibitiv 
prices for the power they sell to REA 
cooperatives, municipalities — and 
other public bodies. 

Although this plan would give pr: 
vate companies many privileges, the; 
nevertheless oppose all bills that cal 
for State development of the projet 
and are plumping for passage of the 
Dondero bill at this session. If the 
succeed, the immediate benefacti 
will be the Niagara Mohawk Powe 
Company, the only private organit f 
tion operating in the Niagara Fror f 
tier. 

Representatives of REA cooper 
tives, the State Farm Bureau Fe: 
eration, the Farmers Union, and C10 
and AFL unions in New York ait 
New England have banded togeti 
in the Northeast Electric Power ( 
sumers Committee to fight for St 
development of Niagara. But they a 
fighting against heavy odds. In Ih. 
National Association 


Electric Companies doled out * 


alone, the 


million for its campaign, a crus® 
° ° avnavel 
indirectly financed by the taxpay? 


For when public regulatory bodit : 
; Joy. ee 
compute the cost of producing 





tricity to set the rates for privat 


utilities, they include the cost of a 






vertising. 
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EDITORIAL 








Ten Years After 


June 6 is the tenth anniversary of the Allied landing in 
Normandy. We publish here in full the front-page editorial 
of Tue New Leaner of June 10, 1944. The similarities 
and the differences between the state of mind revealed 
herein and the situation ten years later are, in our opinion, 
worthy of serious contemplation. 


FTER THE LONG TIME of waiting, the announcements 
Ai last Tuesday released such a feeling of excite- 
ment as comes but seldom to a nation. Our minds went 
back to the bitter days of Dunkerque, to the shudders 
of fear at Hitler's “invincible” war machine. That was 
four years ago—almost to a day. Then came the time of 
pulling ourselves together, of building a new army and 
anew navy. of training men and building machines for 
along, tough war. D-Day marked the culmination of four 
years of stupendous effort. 

We can now begin to sense the realities of modern war 
at the point of its highest development. Much of the high- 
sounding theorizing of the geopoliticians is revealed as 
nonsense. Hitler made his try for power by the super- 
development of the machine. And, as he sought to dom- 
inate by the tank and plane and mobile gun and every 
other form of high-powered lethal instrument, it is by 
these that he shall die. 

For, despite all German claims, industrial technology 
was born, and reached its apex of achievement, in the 


Modern 


velopment started in England and spread overseas with 


Anglo-American democracies. mechanical de- 
British migration. In America, it began early and de- 
veloped with all the advantages offered by the resources 
of a great new continent. Our machines, our skilled work- 
ers, our assembly lines, our factory management have 
been our chief source of pride. Germany, coming late 
into the field, has for three-quarters of a century proved 
an ingenious and resourceful rival. But when Hitler 
challenged us to a battle of the machines, he must have 
had an inadequate picture of the industrial power which 
he was calling into battle array against him. On the 
coastline of Normandy, it is army against army, but it is 
also Pittsburgh and Detroit against the Ruhr and the 
Saar, 

Within a month or two months or six months, we shall 
have proved the superiority of our arms and armies. 
How far we shall have proved ourselves superior to the 
Germans in other respects remains to be seen. With their 
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clanking monsters and regimented men they have con- 
quered a score of nations. But their administration of 
them has proved a complete failure. They could knock 
civilizations down but could not build them up. They 
failed to organize Europe. 

The successful organization of men requires far higher 
gifts than the development and use of machines. Hitler 
and his cohorts have failed for four years over a com- 
paratively compact territory including Central and West- 
ern Europe. The United Nations will soon be responsible 
for the reorganization, not only of Europe, but of man- 
kind. The means to success in this gigantic undertaking 
cannot be produced on an assembly line or in any train- 
ing camp or war college. 

Politics is a higher art than that of war. The politics 
of democracy requires a deeper knowledge of humanity 
than the politics of dictatorship: It requires the voluntary 
cooperation of widely varying types of men and cultural 
groups. After the great sacrifices of these past years, 
humanity is crying out for peace, prosperity and security. 
These priceless gifts can be attained only if countless 
ancient hates and rivalries are blanketed under some new 
drive for unity. 

Our hesitancy, our fumbling in giving the cue for this 
drive is our outstanding weakness. Both Churchill and 
Roosevelt are great war leaders. Both of them knew the 
date of D-Day, and both of them addressed the world 
before and after the dramatic attack on Fortress Europe. 
But neither one gave any inspiring, unifying political 
ideal to accompany and motivate the mighty military 
drive. Little or no preparation has been made for the 
organization of a unified Europe. The United Nations do 
not even have any joint council through which their mem- 
bers can express their desires and negotiate settlements. 
In fact, at this crucial moment in world history, political 
factors are being handled by the old and discredited 
method of muddled and hasty improvisation, and, too 
often, by unilateral action. 

We understand how to arrange coordination of varied 
armies. The different arms of our services click into 
place as we advance to the attack. But thus far we have 
not learned how to organize the peace. We know how to 
kill better than we know how to live. D-Day was prepared 
for with billions of cost and infinite care. The prepara- 
tions for peace seem, by comparison, haphazard and 
amateurish. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Learning from Aaron Burr 


The Burr Conspiracy. 
By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. 
Oxford. 275 pp. $6.00. 


A BRILLIANT student at Princeton, 
a courageous soldier and_ patriot 
during the Revolutionary War, and 
a matchless advocate at the New 
York Bar, Aaron Burr flashed like 
a meteor across the American po- 
litical scene. Coupling his prodigious 
talents and polished manner with a 
driving ambition, Burr naturally 
turned to politics; and he rose from 
New York State Attorney General, 
United States Senator and _ party 
boss in New York City to become 
Vice President of the nation in 1800, 
following a tie-breaking ‘vote in the 
House of Representatives during 
which he stood only one vote from 
the White House. Like a meteor, too, 
Burr’s career was swiftly over—only 
two years after he had stepped down 
as presiding officer of the Senate, he 
was in London, a fugitive from bill 
collectors and a traitor in the eyes 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

A fresh account of the story of 
Aaron Burr is assured an interested 
audience among historians and many 
general readers, for Burr’s guilt has 
been hotly disputed ever since a 
Richmond jury in 1806 declared the 
Government’s treason case against 
him “not proven” by the evidence 
presented. Here are the broad out- 
lines of the Burr “conspiracy”: 

After his killing of Alexander 
Hamilton in their duel of July 1804 
foreclosed Burr’s return to New York 
politics, and doubts about his re- 
liability on the part of Jefferson and 
other Republicans clouded his pros- 
pects in Washington, the ambitious 
New Yorker turned westward to re- 
gain power and wealth in the inviting 
political vacuum of the Louisiana 


22 


Reviewed by Alan F. Westin 
Faculty, Harvard Law School; attorney: 
contributor to numerous publications 


Territory. Drawing upon expansion- 
ist fervor on the frontier and 
Western discontent with “Easterner” 
government, Burr found wide sup- 
port for his plans, and included 
among the prominent adventurers in 
his entourage that incomparable 
rogue James Wilkinson, ranking gen- 
eral of the United States Army and 
at that time Governor of the Loui- 
siana Territory. 

After negotiations with “filibuster” 
(freebooter) groups like the Mexican 
Association and contacts with the 
Spanish and British Ministers, Burr 
purchased a land grant in Western 
Louisiana and, in 1806, set out with 
some 60 men along the Cumberland 
River from Blennerhassett’s Island 
toward the Louisiana boundary. 
President Jefferson, who had become 
concerned by reports of Burr’s ac- 
tivities but for some reason had 
failed to take strong action against 
him, received several lurid letters 
from Wilkinson, who must have de- 
cided that the brighter future lay in 
exposing the “plot.” Jefferson issued 
orders for Burr’s arrest, and, appre- 
hended as he tried to flee to Spanish 
Florida, the latter found himself in 
the Federal dock at Richmond, 
charged with plotting treason against 
the United States of America. 

The trial developed into a political 
battle between Jefferson and the Re- 
publican Administration, pressing 
for Burr’s conviction, and the Fed- 
eralists (presiding judge John Mar- 
shall and defense counsel Luther 
Martin) and anti-Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans (jury foreman John Randolph 
of Roanoke), intent on acquittal. The 
crux of the case lay in the definition 


of treason set forth in the Co. 
stitution, which requires two wi 
nesses to an overt act of levying wa 
against the United States (or aj 
hering to its enemies by giving then 
aid or comfort). 

John Marshall ruled that this dij 
not mean advising treason, for th 
line between words and deeds was: 
fundamental one. (Advising treasm 
could, of course, be conspiracy.) | 
make out a treason case. it had | 
be shown that (1) a military force 
a condition to make war had ben 
assembled, and (2) that the defeni. 
ant was part of the treasonable « 
sembly or, if not present. had pr 
cured the assembly. Marshall adde 
that the Government must produt 
two witnesses to an overt act in onde 
to prove that the defendant had pr 
cured the assembly. Since Burr hii 
not been present at the assemblixg 
on Blennerhassett’s Island. and tw 
witnesses could not be produced i 
prove an act of procurement. the jun 
reported Burr’s guilt under the indict 
ment not proved “by any evident 
submitted to us.” (Burr was the 
tried for the misdemeanor of leaditt 
an expedition into Spanish territo, 
but was found not guilty on ti 
charge as well.) 

Whether Burr actually plotted tre 
son has divided historians from ]¥! 
to the present. There are varidl 
possible explanations for his 
duct: He might have intended ! 
accept retainers from every availa 
purse (he took $10,000 from ™ 
Spanish Minister to protect Spat 
possessions, and offered to split 
the West in return for British p 
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land speculation and territory politics 
3s his real objectives; he might 
have intended to mount the attack on 
Spanish America for which the West 
yas itching and add this “ripe plum” 
« the Union; he might have meant 
) unite the disaffected Western 
dates with the Louisiana and Indiana 
Taritories and create an indepen- 


Hin dent empire; or, finally, he might 
have planned to cut off these states 
and territories in order to unite 
hem to Spain’s holdings in return 
" 04 for Spanish cash and the privilege 
ie: "EA ruling the seceded territory. Some 
ying Wil torians, like Henry Adams, have 
Ai: . ven Burr’s goal as secession; others, 
ai lke Samuel Morison and Henry 
this dg Steele Commager, lean toward the 
for \ gectacular and “filibusterer” inter- 
Pi 3 pretation, noting that 60 men seems 
"8 a trifle under-strength for an ex- 
acy.) 1 pedition to sever and hold the West. 
At this point, armed with fresh 
is evidence from the Clarence Carter 
sad ben My UPetS: the Spanish Archives, con- 
+ defend MPOTaTY Newspaper accounts, and 
and a diary of the evidence before the 
belie Richmond grand jury, Professor 
Il adds Thomas Abernethy of the University 
vale df Virginia has entered the academic 
aa lists, His judgment is that Burr did 
dhe plan with Spanish agents to divide 
eieilal the Western territory from the East 
aailind and add it to Spanish holdings. He 
vi 1 | Was, therefore, engaged in treason; 
duced and, while Professor Abernethy pre- 
hein ents the evidence in such a way that 
he inde the reader is left to draw his own 
evidest ‘onclusions, the professor’s conclu- 
vas te is that Burr was definitely trea- 
f leading ge O0OUS in his “ultimate objectives.” 
rest |While the hook moves at a rather 
co ii sluggish pace, it does bring Burr, 
Wilkinson and the details of the con- 
ted tre piracy into focus. 
“om 100 | doubt, though, that every reader 
vari of this volume will be drawn to it 
his cot rigs by an interest in Aaron Burr. 
er . both book-jacket and foreword 
availabe rightly observe, The Burr Con- 
from th keowd is “especially meaningful” in 
Span Reiger when America has seen trai- 
split ; rs a and conspiracies exposed, 
tish par : i ‘ e definition of treason again 
pursuit : ples our public. 


w Leale 
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In the present setting, readers of 
this book will find titilations galore. 
As though it were not enough to see 
well-born, well-educated Aaron Burr 
rising to the top levels of the Govern- 
ment only to conspire against it with 
a foreign power, left free to operate 
by the indulgence of his superior, the 
reader will even learn from his 
perusals that Colonel Aaron Burr 
fought at the Battle of Monmouth! 
And it was at the Burr trial that 
President Jefferson first refused to 
appear and produce papers relating 
to Burr when subpoenaed by Chief 
Justice Marshall. 

Actually, for all these timely simi- 
larities, Aaron Burr is a nineteenth- 
century figure, not a_ twentieth- 
century one. His movement into con- 
spiracy was precipitated not by ide- 
ology or party affiliation but by a 
stroke of ill-fortune which cut off his 
promising political career. He was 
more of a Renaissance adventurer 
than a modern Machiavellian of the 
fifth-columnist variety. There is even 
a shaft of truth in Burr’s bitter cry 
years later, when Sam _ Houston 
“freed” Texas: “There! You 
I was right! I was only thirty years 
too soon. 


see! 


What was treason in me 
thirty years ago is patriotism now!” 
To transpose Burr into a period of 
intense national loyalties, mass war- 
fare and cold-war conspiracies is to 
deal history’s cards from the bottom 


of the deck. 


If there is a moral to be drawn 
from the Burr chronicle, I would sug- 
gest that it lies in a totally different 
direction. The United States in these 
early years was, as Professor Aber- 
nethy points out, in a “period of 
tumult and separatist intrigues.” This 
was a time when economic conflicts 
between East and West threatened to 
split the nation, when the states re- 
garded their voluntary compact as 
one which could be dissolved at will. 
and the measure of “treason” (as 
the Founding Fathers had demon- 
strated in the American Revolution) 
might be the success or failure of the 
enterprise. 

But despite this desperate situation. 
as our young nation faced hostile 


powers pressing on her borders and 


men with large ambitions and slip- 
pery loyalties agitating from within. 
the United States managed to protect 
itself from traitors and conspirators 
without abandoning the constitutional 
line between words and deeds enunci- 
ated by Chief Justice Marshall. Rely- 
Government 


ing on exposure of 


Burr’s plot, timely police action 
against an active conspiracy, and the 
native good sense of an informed pub- 
lic, the nation dealt with Aaron 
Burr without returning to the night- 
mare of the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
from which it had just awakened. 
Perhaps this is the moral which 
readers of The Burr Conspiracy will 


find most edifying. 
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Education for Individuals 


The Individual and the State. 
By Richard Boyd Ballou. 
Beacon. 305 pp. $4.50. 


In The Individual and the State, 
Mr. Ballou has managed to put a lot 
of wisdom into a well-organized and 
attractive package for the benefit of 
parents, teachers, students of educa- 
tion, and thoughtful lay citizens. 

Mr. Ballou has asked two import- 
ant questions and given thoughtful 
answers. First. he asks: What is the 
basic need of modern man? And he 
answers: Modern man first of all 
needs to balance centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces. to combine diversity 
and community, to harmonize spe- 


cialization and_ generalization, to 


blend 


Analysis is the forte of contemporary 


progress and _ conservation. 
culture. while synthesis is its neces- 
sity. Individuality is a source of 
strength of men in the aggregate, but 
without the aggregate individuality 
has neither form nor function. 

Second. Mr. Ballou the educator 
asks himself: What can be done 
about this basic need by educational 
institutions? And he answers: Educa- 
tion can affirm its faith that poten- 
tially man is not only creatively in- 
dividualistic but at the same time 
just, humane and amenable to the 
unifying forces of reason. tolerance 
and good will. And education can 
devote itself to mobilizing social re- 
sources in order to realize that po- 
tentiality. 

The central educational — issue, 
then. according to the author. is one 
of mass enlightenment versus mass 
exposure to the external forms of 
education, education for masses of 
individuals in contrast to instruction 
of individuals en masse. And to this 
issue he brings a psychological con- 
ception of knowledge and its relation 
to the human purposes it can express, 
together with an understanding of 
this conception’s implications for the 
role of teachers and of schools. 

The two major divisions of the 


24 


Reviewed by William O. Penrose 
Dean, School of Education, 
University of Delaware 


book are entitled “The Bases of En- 
lightenment” and “Education and the 
Future of Democracy.” Throughout 
Part I, the author agrees that en- 
lightenment is based on knowledge, 
but adds that it is also a function 
of the purposes to which knowledge 
is put and that those purposes are a 
function of the whole personality 
Individual 


pends on general appreciation of the 


structure. freedom de- 
essential interdependence of all hu- 
man beings. Human contacts may be 
dignified only through individual 
self-control, which is a reflection of 
respect for others as well as respect 
for self. And comprehension of this 
basic principle may be equated with 
the kind of enlightenment which is 
essential to success in life. 

Part II is concerned with our 
educational institutions and teachers. 
The background chapter, dealing 
with the development of American 
education during the first half of 
this century, is not only an answer 
to uninformed critics of the public 
schools but an assessment of the enor- 
mous resources contained in Amer- 
ican educational institutions and 
traditions. The chapter on critical 
perspectives furnishes a guide for 
democratic administration of schools 
and colleges. And the final chapter 
develops the thesis that teaching is 
an art. and that method is determined 
by a combination of goal. student, 
teacher, subject and situation. 

The viewpoint which informs The 
Individual and the State is a concept 
of the nature and importance of hu- 
man purpose. The author makes this 
concept the groundwork of human 
personality, the basis of knowledge, 
and the foundation of enlightenment. 
From it, too, he derives criteria for 
judging educational institutions and 
principles to guide effective teaching. 

For a variety of reasons, says Mr. 





Ballou, human beings appear to set 
goals for themselves, ends which they 
are impelled to reach, and thus there 
are generated what may be calle 
human purposes. These purposes are 
unique to the individual and they 
pervade his whole being. They con. 
mit him to an investment of present 
energy in favor of future realization 
or reward, and thus provide dynamic 
energy in behavior. In fact, the men. 
tal health or illness of a person may 
be seen as a function of the adequacy 
of the purposes he sets for himself, 
For education, of course, human 
purposes are primary, and the most 
important concern is how well an 
individual may succeed in developing 
an overall sense of purpose—the 
synthesis he makes of all his pur 
poses—so that he may derive the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of seeing meaning 
in his own life. Accordingly, the 
moment an educational institution 
forgets to relate an individual’s pur- 
poses to his search for knowledge, it 
has stultified the educational process, 
Indeed, knowledge itself arises only 
as the result of personal search, 
Teaching method, too, is valid only 
with reference to individual pur 
poses. As an example of how to 
utilize the dynamics of human pur 
posing in achieving educational ob- 
jectives, the author suggests that 
ideally schools might well permit 
each incoming generation of students 
to reconstitute the conditions under 
which they are to live and work. 
Furthermore, since democratic & 
sociation is based on consent, it i 
clear that democratic doctrine draws 
its strength from the psychology of 
Unlike regimes, 


democracy invites men to band to 


man. totalitarian 
gether deliberately and voluntarily. 
Since democracy gives people the oF 
portunity to cooperate in self-de- 
velopment. it also gives them the 
chance to define for themselves the 
nature of the better life. Accord 
ingly, the goal of civilization is 
by the author as a condition in which 
more and more people are free 
express their fundamental purpos® 
and, thus, in which humanity-seeking 
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is the effective purpose of more and 
more people. 

It is interesting to compare this 
hook with some of Emerson’s writ- 
ings, particularly the essay on Educa- 
tion. Ballou and Emerson show 
much agreement on the importance 
of human beings, on the uniqueness 
of human personality, on the signifi- 
cance of spontaneity, on the danger 
of institutionalism and uniformity. 
But, it seems to this reviewer, Ballou 
is willing to go further and face the 
challenge that Emerson refused; for 
he realistically accepts the fact that 
much of our modern education is 
inevitably mass education, and ad- 
dresses himself to the problem of how 
to educate individuals as individuals 
even when they run in herds. 

Both with respect to the questions 
he asks and the answers he proposes, 
Mr. Ballou is entitled to a respectful 
hearing from those engaged in the 
continuing effort at self-civilization. 
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The Great Mr. Attlee 


As It Happened. 
By Clement R. Atilee. 
Viking. 312 pp. $5.00. 


Not Lone aco, Britain’s former 
Labor Prime Minister, Clement Att- 
lee, received the “Freedom” of the 
City of London, England’s tradition- 
ally Conservative financial center. 
At the ceremony, Sir Winston 
Churchill, himself a Freeman of the 
City, referred to his long-time po- 
litical adversary as “my right hon- 
orable and gallant friend.” The re- 
mark was indicative not only of one 
of the more pleasant aspects of 
English political life, but of the re- 
lationship between two contemporary 
statesmen who are as different in 
temperament as two men could be. 

To call Clement Attlee’s 
biography a work of art may seem 
a bit exaggerated. Some have de- 
scribed it as more like an expanded 
biographical notice taken from Who’s 
Who. Yet, it is a work of art, no 
less consummate for being uncon- 
scious, if by that we mean that Mr. 
Attlee has given us a portrait, with 
not a line out of place, of exactly the 
man we had always imagined him to 
be. It is all wonderfully consistent 
and of a piece, and quite incredibly 
English in terms of what the English 
are supposed to be. 

In Churchill’s Second World War 


we have a vast historical panorama 


auto- 


painted by one who is, in his own 
sphere, a greater man than his great 
ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough. 
Statesman, bricklayer, 
painter, Sir Winston is essentially 


historian, 


an eighteenth-century type—and a 
flamboyant one at that. No one could 
be less flamboyant and self-dramatiz- 
ing than Clement Attlee. He is the 
unself-conscious exponent of the stiff 
upper lip, of “character” being what 
matters. Once a secretary of the No 
More War League, he yet remains 
the precise disciplinarian, the arche- 
tynal major of artillery. In making 
appointments, he has a weakness for 


Reviewed by George Catlin 
British writer and diplomat; author, 
“The History of the Political Philosophies” 


the Army-trained man and _ instinc- 
tively avoids the rhetorical and ex- 
hibitionistic. Compared with Attlee’s 
taciturnity and genius for under- 
statement, Calvin Coolidge was gar- 
rulous. Yet, it is in his silences that 
he is most formidable. His opponents 
are damned while he doodles. 

The temperamental difference be- 
tween Attlee and Churchill affects 
their methods in high politics. Attlee, 
basically a shy man, holds that meet- 
ings between heads of state serve no 
useful purpose unless there has been 
a thorough job of preparation and 
that little then remains to be done. 
Churchill, by contrast, enjoys a situa- 
tion where, to use Roosevelt’s words, 
“the three of us can and will clear 
away any obstacles.” rather than 
leave the supreme issues to “‘me- 
diocre” people. 

Sensational revelations are not to 
be expected in an autobiography of 
this sort. Of Aneurin Bevan we are 
told only that he “had it in him to 
do good service.” The closest we ever 
come to emotion is when the author 
records the death of his intimate 
friend Ernest Bevin, Britain’s great- 
est Foreign Secretary since Palmers- 
ton. Attlee writes that his death was 
“a great shock.” and_ then 
typically, that “Ernest Bevin was first 
and foremost a great Englishman, 


adds, 


forthright and courageous.” The 
party man is thus lost in the larger 
perspective. Recalling the circum- 
stances in which he proposed to his 
wife, Attlee tells us that he had or- 
iginally planned to attend a football 
(soccer) match, “but when the day 
came the ground was too hard for 
football.” The only date in the book 
which he gets wrong is his own 
daughter’s birth date. 

This book should be extremely 
useful in helping the American read- 
er understand what makes the British 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ATTLEE CONTINUED 


Labor party tick. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the long-haired doctrinaire 
than the man whom we see delineated 
here: descended from a line of wheat- 
millers (“for many centuries”) and 
missionaries 


lawyers, with several 


along the way; a “public school” 


man, raised as a Conservative, later 
transferring allegiance to Labor out 
of concern with the poor of Lon- 
don’s East End and the neglected 
veterans of World War I; years of 
work; 


unspectacular, unpublicized 


finally, Prime Minister. 


The watchwords throughout ay 
judgment and loyalty. Here we hay 
the record of a career which typitie 
the essential stability of Anglo-Sayo, 
political life, and the portrait of 
great Englishman, forthright an 
courageous.” 





Communism on the 


A Study of Bolshevism. 
By Nathan Leites. 
Free Press. 639 pp. $6.50. 


FREUD once remarked that the con- 
tribution of psychoanalysis to human 
knowledge lies in the exploration of 
the unconscious element in all psychic 
processes. No doubt, political action 
has a psychic dimension and uncon- 
scious elements. Can psychoanalytic 
method help us explore it? And what 
explanatory and predictive value 
does such an application have? More 
than any book I have read, Dr. 
Leites’s work testifies to the fruitful- 
ness of the method when handled 
with competence. , 

To be sure, Dr. Leites cannot pre- 
dict what the Kremlin will do next 
or how it will act in any particular 
set of circumstances. Even a psycho- 
analyst who treats a patient for years 
still is not able to predict single 
actions or, with certainty, what in 
general will happen to him. The 
psychological variables are too many, 
and they are, besides, only one of the 
factors influencing the patient’s life. 

The predictive value of the an- 
alysis presented by Dr. Leites con- 
sists in considerably restricting the 
range of possible future actions that 
we may expect from the Soviet lead- 
ers in any situation. We are led to 
see the alternatives which they would 
perceive and to estimate the probabil- 
ity with which we may expect certain 
alternatives to be preferred. In short. 
Dr. Leites gives us the rules in terms 
of which the Bolshevik élite plays. 
His study reveals the limitations and 
the focus of the vision of trained Bol- 
sheviks. One may call it the esoteric 
distortion of reality—not to be con- 
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fused, of course, with the exoteric 
(propaganda) distortion. Some light 
is also cast on the origin of Bol- 
shevik apprehension of the universe. 

Clearly, when considering a move 
by the American Government or a 
possible move of their own, the Sov- 
iet leaders are likely to be influenced 
by three sets of factors: (1) their 
own domestic situation and strength, 
(2) ours, (3) their forecast of the 
development of both. (These factors 
are considered in the light of im- 
mediate, intermediate and ultimate 
goals.) But they look at these sets 
of factors not with our eyes but with 
theirs. Their outlook, like ours, is 
neither wholly realistic (whatever 
that may be) nor unrealistic. It is 
largely determined by the structure 
of their optical organs, and by their 
judgment and interpretation of what 
they perceive. 

Dr. Leites does not reduce Bol- 
shevik behavior to unconscious psy- 
chological processes. Rather, the un- 
conscious processes are used as a 
supplementary explanation of actions 
and attitudes determined by the in- 
teraction of manifold conscious and 
This yields a 
more profound and comprehensive 
understanding of political behavior. 
which can and must be analyzed on 
many other levels. One need not ac- 


unconscious forces. 


cept the propositions of psychoan- 
alytic theory to accept Dr. Leites’s 
conclusions. They are quite convinc- 
ing on the basis of common-sense 
evaluations of the evidence. The role 
of psychoanalytic theory was to lead 


Dr. Leites to seek and find materia 
—beyond the generic rules of Man. 
ist theory—which indicates how th: 
Bolshevik élite perceives and ack 
upon the outside world (including 
the rest of the Party, and the 
masses) . 

In applying psychoanalytic meth: 
ods to social groups, we can never 
hope for the degree of confirmation 
that a patient in treatment can give 
us. Society does not respond with 
sociations or dreams which confirm 
our interpretations or indicate thal 
we are barking up the wrong tree 
Yet, we can see whether our analysis 
permits us to formulate a number 0 
rules which cover past behavior ani 
permit us to predict future actiot 
in the sense of restricting the rang 
of possibilities further than we couli 
otherwise do. Basing himself on ! 
broad study of Bolshevik document 
and Russian literature, Dr. Leites his 
succeeded in doing that. The use! 
ness of his work will surely be cor 
firmed if other investigators try ! 
apply his rules to Bolshevik pr 
tice. Similar rules may be formulate! 
to map the psychological landscape 
in which the governing groups “ 
other countries feel they are movil 

Meanwhile, concernet 
with understanding or influenci 
Bolshevik action can learn from ths 
book how to decipher their langus# 
and how ours is translated in the! 
minds. This would help us to unde 
stand what they think they are up" 
and to convey our meaning. Fer 
things could be more important. 


everyone 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


New Emphasis 


On the Individual 


SHIPLEY 


very May, the theater season 
ices us to a summing up. 
There is a lull on Broadway; late 
in June. Jones Beach launches its 
scintillating extravaganza—this year, 
The Arabian Nights—and what used 
to he called the straw-hat season is 
upon us. 

The 1953-54 theater was a rousing 
one, The vague inanities, comedies of 
sex, and heavy social dramas which 
for some seasons past have been dis- 
heartening playgoers were replaced 
by a number of provocative dramas 
concerned with the theater’s natural 
and basic subject: the individual. 
Within the theater, whatever one’s 
philosophy without, lies the domain of 
free will: each person makes his own 
choice and takes the consequences. 
The drama still shares with its parent, 
eligion, the attribute that its con- 
flicts arise out of problems of in- 


| dividual decency, integrity and good 


wil. In the season we now survey, 
this emphasis is evident, from the 
prize-winner down to the merriest 
farce, 

The prize-winner is merry, too, for 
good will underlies the writing of 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
which won the Drama Critics’ Circle 
award. On the surface, Teahouse is 
4 picture of the Okinawan natives’ 
struggle to preserve their way of life 
under American occupation. But ul- 
limately all human relations are a 
question of personal contacts, and 
life on Okinawa in Teahouse is 
brought down to just these personal 
terms. That is where democracy 
for democracy is based on 
faith in the individual—as_ both 
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right and left totalitarian patterns 
are not—and that is why the warm- 
hearted Teahouse, beneath all its 
fun and satire, achieves rich sig- 
nificance as a study of the values of 
decency and integrity in a compli- 
cated world. 

Equally searching and more in- 
tense is the study of individual de- 
cency in The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, although minds afflicted 
with the social pressures of our day 
have misinterpreted the drama. The 
lawyer Greenwald, who has success- 
fully defended the lieutenant charged 
with improperly relieving his super- 
ior of the ship’s command, hated his 
assignment all the while. In the last 
scene, he tells the ship’s officers why. 
They know what he means, but part 
of the public has failed to grasp the 
point. One critic was not 
vinced” by Greenwald’s “rather mys- 
tical advocacy of the sacredness of 
discipline.” Totalitarians to the left, 
who themselves impose iron disci- 
pline, have hurled cries of “fascist!” 
at the play. 

What impels Greenwald, however, 


*con- 


is no more (and no less) than a sense 
of decency. Here was a man, he says, 
with human imperfections and in a 
job (the regular armed forces) which 
is popularly scorned, but on hand to 
hold off the enemy in the desperate 
days between surprise attack and 
slowly mounted defenses. If you of- 
ficers had given him sympathetic co- 
operation, the lawyer protests, he’d 
Instead, with 
(draftee or 


have come through. 
supercilious civilian 
volunteer) scorn, you jotted down 


every weakness, tabulated every flaw. 


watched like birds of prey for the 
time to pounce. Not that you were 
undutiful subordinates, but that you 
were debased humans. The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial is not only 
strong drama, but a vivid plea for 
decency in a confused world. 

Further instances might be mul- 
tiplied among the season’s dramas. 
High among them is Elmer Rice’s 
The Winner, which closed too soon. 
In this play, the basic problem of 
the heroine rests upon individual in- 
tegrity, and the deeply moving plea 
of the judge is for decency in human 
actions. By contrast with hits of pre- 
vious seasons, like The Seven Year 
Itch and Picnic with their almost 
exclusive exploitation of sex, the 
three dramas I have already men- 
tioned ring with clear accents of 
human values. Even the plays of this 
season in which the relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman kas major 
importance—T ea and Sympathy, The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia—are not 
obsessed with sex; the latter is back- 
ground not foreground—instrument, 
not end in itself. These plays, too, are 
basically concerned with individuals, 
and the way individuals respond in 
the complex situations of the world 
we live in. 

This return to the values of the 
individual extends even to the less 
serious plays of the season. The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker presents 
to delighted audiences a most earnest 
rebel against the matrimonial code. 
And The Solid Gold Cadillac stirs 
gales of laughter with its picture of 
how one little woman—just one in- 
dividual American, of no wealth and 
no very great brains, asserting her 
rights—topples the dishonest officers 
of a giant super-corporation. 

Such emphasis on the individual 
must be a sign of a weariness with 
the pressure that makes men cogs 
in a totalitarian machine—an as- 
sumption of recent “social protest” 
drama. Let us hope this distaste for 
the totalitarian, this upsurge of in- 
dividual decency and individual con- 
cern, moves from the theater into the 
world. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Charges Mayo with Defending 
Communist Dupes and Traitors 


Dr. Charles W. Mayo’s article, “The Super- 
patriot: Menace to American Freedom” [THE 
New Leaver, May 24], does your magazine no 
credit. Indeed, it is a poor example of “liberal” 
writing. Nowhere does Dr. Mayo tell of the 
carefully conducted private hearings where the 
“frustrated and bewildered” citizens are first 
given every opportunity to clear themselves and 
thus avoid open hearings. Nor does he mention 
the incredibly abusive language used against 
our legislators by people who refuse to assist 
our Government in its fight against those who 
plot world slavery. 

Dr. Mayo’s solicitude for these dupes and 
traitors is nowhere balanced by sympathy for 


the victims of Red tyranny. His venom is 
directed against those who expose traitors— 
never against the traitors themselves. And the 
statement that one of the internal dangers to 
the country lies in “an overzealous approach” 
to the problem of Communism in Government 
and education is followed by the usual sop 
which consists in pointing to the grave external 
danger of Soviet aggression. 

Dr. Mayo’s statements that Americans are 
fearful, frustrated and helpless are not amusing. 
He adds one more voice to those who are 
spreading the calumny that decent American 
citizens are in a state of panic because vigorous 
efforts are being made to eliminate from stra- 
tegic places individuals who favor a form of 
government which uses murder as an _ instru- 
ment of policy. 


Great Neck, N. Y. CHARLES C. GREENE 


Sees a Need for German 
Information Center in U.S. 


It seems paradoxical that my old friend W. V. 
Eckardt, who did such fine work in giving the 
Germans reliable information about America as 
former director of the Amerika Dienst, should 
find something sinister in Bonn’s tentative plan 
for setting up some sort of German information 
ofice in this country [“Reviving German 
Propaganda.” THe New Leaper, May 17]. 
Nearly every other government, including most 
of the small countries, has such an information 
office connected with its embassy, with a branch 
office in New York. We cannot in fairness treat 
the young German Government any differently, 
or judge it by different standards from those 
governments. Of 


other friendly 


should not forget the sins of the 


applied to 
course, we 
Nazi regime or the possible danger of a nation- 
alistic revival, but we must give the new gov- 
ernment an equal chance. 

The present proposal is modest and conven- 


tional. It has nothing to do with a more am- 


bitious proposal mentioned by Eckardt, whic 
was long ago rejected in Bonn. Evidently 
Eckardt is unaware that Herr von Lilienfeld 
whom he criticizes, was one of the most vigoroys 
opponents of that project. 

With his wide knowledge of Germany, \f, 
Eckardt may not realize the handicaps which 
American writers and researchers face in sek. 
about that country, 


For a long time, the State Department's ¢laby. 


ing reliable information 
rate German facilities partly filled this need 
but this is no longer the case under the present 
budget. In any event, there should be inform. 
tion facilities in New York as well as Wash 
ington. 

Mr. Eckardt’s concern 
party members in the German Foreign Offce 


about former Ny 


is, I believe. exaggerated. As he concedes, they 
represent a minority—most of them forme 
nominal Nazis, as established by the Bundestag 
investigation. The appointment of one of thee 
former party members, Dr. Peter Pfeiffer, x 
observer at the UN has now wisely been with 
drawn. Yet, in a country which was so lo 
under totalitarian rule, it is impossible to d 
together dispense with technicians who senvel 
under that regime. 


New York City CHRISTOPHER Eww 


Attacks Davis’s Review 
Of James Burnham’s Book 
May I correct certain errors in Robert Gorham 
Davis’s review of James Burnham's The Ve 
of Subversion [Tue New Leaver. May 10). 
1. Davis asserts that Burnham “accepts. ... 
with no evidence, Medford Evans's inferent 
that Communist agents stole parts of atomit 
bombs and assembled them in various America 
cities, ready to be set off when the right mo 
ment comes.” (Italics supplied.) Burnham acti 
ally had a good deal of evidence, for he hal 
read The Secret War for the A-Bomb. F.%. 
Foster Gleason writes in Ordnance (Api 
1954): “The keynote to Evans's book is lis 
Were it not 9 
massive, well chosen and_ thoroughly applic 
the startling thesis of the author might we 
strike the average reader as incredible.” Dat 


impressive documentation. 


may put a different valuation on the evident 
but he cannot, between commas. annihilate # 


2. Davis says: “Burnham ASSUMES « + 
that the deaths of Laurence Duggan, Walié 
Krivitsky and Harry Dexter White were murdés 
by Soviet agents for the very reason that tha 
again. inaccurdlt 
that thee 


do not seem to be.” This is, 
reporting. Burnham does not assume 
deaths were murders. He points out that 
ase of Whitt 
te 


he mentions three possibilities: (1) a 
strain of the committee hearing in August : 

; it 
heart attack, (2) that Wh 


might have been murders. In the cé 


brought on a 
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committed suicide, (3) that he was ingeniously 
murdered by Soviet agents. And Burnham’s 
assumption that the deaths of Duggan, Krivitsky 
and White might have been murders was cer- 
tainly not made “for the very reason that they 
do not seem to be.” He assumes that they 
might have been murders because it was physi- 
cally possible, because it was consistent with 
known Soviet methods, and because there was 
adequate motivation. These are reasonable and 
legitimate speculations. It is not legitimate or 
reasonable for Davis to distort them and charge 

Burnham with the distortion. 

3. Davis says Burnham’s “book contains, 
moreover, enthusiastic endorsement of Medford 
Evans’s The Secret War for the A-Bomb. De- 
spite some qualifications, The Web of Sub- 
version brings James Burnham very close to 
those who are increasingly, in public con- 
troversy, identifying wrong hypotheses with 
objective disloyalty. If such identification suc- 
ceeds, it will make quite impossible the kind 
of free discussion for which Burnham spoke 
earlier so eloquently.” I can only call Mr. 
Davis’s attention to my explicit statement in 
The Secret War for the A-Bomb (page 239) 
that “persons whose historically important judg- 
ments have, in my opinion, been mistaken” 
not only “are not Communists and are not 
criminals,” but also “perhaps . . . were not 
even mistaken, though it seems to me that they 
were; perhaps I was and am mistaken.” 

Of course, Mr. Davis may judge me guilty 
of objective libel. Even so, I can hardly at- 
tribute the comparative lack of free discussion 
of my book to any ability on my part to terrorize 
fom Abilene, Texas, the intellectuals of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. I attribute it rather 
to a great dearth among them of facts and 
arguments, 

Abilene, Texas Meprorp Evans 


1. I had already carefully read Mr. Evans’s 
The Secret War for the A-Bomb when I re- 
viewed James Burnham’s book. I have gone 
over it again in the light of his letter and still 
find no objective evidence whatsoever that 
Communist agents stole parts of atomic bombs 
and assembled them in this country ready to 
be set off when the right moment comes. The 
only independent support Mr. Evans cites in 
his book is a vague remark by an unidentified 
“Oak Ridge AEC man” that this theory is “a 
speculative thing that is interesting.” The 
statement by F. W. Foster Gleason refers to 
the documentation of the thesis of the book as 
a whole, the thesis that the atomic scientists 
have served the interests of this country very 
badly. Tt cannot refer to documentation of the 
“speculative thing,” for no such documentation 
'S presented, 


lune 7, 1954 





THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 











2. death of Harry Dexter 
White, Mr. Burnham devotes two lines to the 
possibility of natural death by heart attack 


In discussing the 
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eleven lines to the possibility that he committed 
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suicide, and twenty-four lines to the possibility 
that he, along with Larry Duggan and Walter 
Krivitsky, was murdered by the Soviet secret 
police. Burnham clearly favors the last assump- 
tion: that these were murders, and for the very 
reason that they did not seem to be. He ends 
his discussion dramatically with the statement: 
“It is an old saying of the Soviet secret police: 
‘Any hack can kill a man; it takes an artist 
to arrange a natural death.’” 

3. The sentence about Communists and 
criminals which Mr. Evans quotes from his book 
is in reference to a passage in which he lists 
people “whom it would have been more agree- 
able not to name,” including Robert Oppen- 
heimer, Senator McMahon and David Lilienthal. 
So grave are Evans’s charges against those who, 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


he feels, have mismanaged the atomic-bomb 
project that the quoted sentence is a necessary 
disclaimer. It is in no way inconsistent, how- 
ever, with what I said 
Evans does not, indeed, charge the atomic 
scientists as a body with being Communists or 
criminals, though he does say that there was an 
influential minority of Communists toward whom 
they were excessively indulgent. But he does 
charge that, as a result of Communist influence, 
false ideology and a devotion to internationalism 
rather than Americanism, they were objectively 
disloyal to the interests of the United States. 
This is the whole burden of the book, as anyone 
knows who has read it. Their false training 
as scientists, Evans believes, made the leaders 
of the project easy prey to a foolish rhetoric 
directed against national sovereignty, and gave 
them no tradition of responsible command. A 
good many of them, moreover, have rejected 
religious supernaturalism to say, instead, “Thou, 


” 


in my review. Mr. 


Nature, art my goddess.” Unless they disavow 
that, Medford Evans declares, “you and I are 
in for a very rough time. The capital—the 
wealth—of the West, and _ its 
culture, and many of its inhabitants, are 
threatened not by the East and not by the 
atomic bomb, but by the ideological instability 
of the designers of the atomic, bomb.” These 


accumulated 


are contentions which are to be tested in the 
Oppenheimer hearings, and they are conten- 
tions, as I properly pointed out in my review, 
whose political implications have been developed 
in Buckley and Bozell’s book on McCarthy. 

These two books by James Burnham and 
Medford Evans are by serious men rightfully 
disturbed by the Communist danger and the 
failure to deal with it realistically. Their books 
contain material which is valuable and alarm- 
ing. Certain of Evans’s criticism of the hand- 
ling of the atomic-energy problem needs to be 
taken into account, and so does much that 
Burnham says of the handling of security. But 
in both cases the authors have mixed what is 
sound with melodramatic speculation and emo- 
tionally charged attacks on intellectuals. This 
can only intensify the harmful kind of anti- 
Communism, irrational, negative and _ isolation- 
ist, which has already put this country in so 
dangerous a predicament. 


Northampton, Mass. Rosert GorRHAM Davis 


Says Arab Neutralism 
Is Not Pro-Communism 


I believe the following points should be made 
regarding Mark Alexander’s article on the Mid- 
dle East in the May 17 New Leaper. 

1. Mr. Alexander asks in his title: “Is Wash- 
Arming Arab Communists?”—implying 
that the present Arab governments are either 
Communist or Communist-inclined. It is hard 


ington 
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enough to.construe Arab refusal of free arms 
from the West as pro-Communist activity, but 
I cannot see how the purge of Mohieddin and 
other allegedly pro-Communist officers by the 
military junta in Egypt further illustrates the 
author’s thesis. Mr. Alexander mentions the 
spring riots in Beirut. He forgets to mention 
the energetic steps taken to stop these riots, 
and the similar action by Lebanese, Egyptian, 
Syrian and Iraqi governments in the past. 

2. Mr. Alexander tends to confuse these gov- 
ernments’ neutralism with pro-Communism. The 
two are by no means the same. Mr. Alexander’s 
explanation of the Arab countries’ neutralism 
during World War II, even if correct, must 
surely be examined in the light of revolutions 
and changes in government that have taken 
place since. He gives no place in his explana- 
tion to the recent role of the European powers 
in this area, or that of the United States since 
World War II. What issues have the Com- 
munists and pro-Communists capitalized on to 
foster anti-American feeling? Granting, how- 
ever, that the Arab countries are steering a 
neutral course, no valid reason is given for the 
statement that the Arabs are unwilling to de- 
fend themselves. I spent two years in that area 
and did not find this to be the case. 

3. Mr. Alexander claims there is little chance 
of change in the Arab countries unless the 
present regimes are replaced by popular, stable 
governments. This assumes that the present 
governments are unwilling to help themselves, 
and that the people are less pro-Communist, 
less anti-American, less neutralist and more 
willing to defend themselves. This he has to 
prove. 

4. Mr. Alexander’s real fear about arming 
the Arabs seem to be the danger of war with 
Israel. Such a danger is a real one. That it 
can be avoided by resolute United Nations 
action, especially if this is urged by the United 
States and Great Britain, cannot be doubted. 
Is your correspondent afraid the Arabs will 
not abide by any agreement, or that Israel 
will not? Does he think the U. S. would be 
unwilling to use force in the event of Arab 
or Israel aggression? 

5. Mr. Alexander’s about the 
American University of Beirut are uncalled 
for. Whether the number of Communist leaders 
who have graduated from the university com- 
pares favorably or unfavorably with any similar 
institution, say in the United States, I do not 


comments 


know. But I believe a roster of eminent Arab 
men and women in education, Government, 
business, medicine and other professions would 
probably include more alumni from the Ameri- 
can University than any other educational in- 
stitution in any other part of the world. 

Seattle Epwarp Fer 
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wish, That money will be set aside for 
| You before you even draw your pay. 


first flight 


Without trust in Daddy’s strong arms, fear would 
jlot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy’s 
sniling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
yw dimension, founded in love and trust. 

All our adventures begin in and come home to 
the security we cannot do without. 


your company’s pay office, choose 
amount you want to save—a couple 
ollars a payday, or as much as you 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 


source of America’s greatest strength? For we 


continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 


and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 
The security of your country depends on 


your security. 
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THURSDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 24 — 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in G major, Opus 54 . \ . ; : : : ; ‘ ; ; : HAYDN 
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